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SO THIS IS SPRINGTIME! 


Congress Should Improve Land Bank System, Page 5 

















Tie  Tewek of 
A Thousand Uses 














Use a HACKNEY 
Utility Truck 


for Hauling— 
Tobacco Tobacco Sticks 
Fruits Vegetables 
Cotton Fertilizers 
Sugar Cane Pine Straw 
Wood Garbage 
Roots and Stumps Water 
Sand Cement 
Fodder Wire 


It’s the handiest thing on the farm. This is what 
Southern farmers say about the Hackney Utility 
ruck. It pays for itself several times a year 
because it is useful every month. Originally the 
Hackney Utility Truck was designed to be a to- 
bacco truck but farmers quickly found that it 
had thousands of uses about the plantation. It 
is built strong to stand rough handling. Heavy 
loads are moved easily and quickly. It saves 
time, money and labor. 
Model No. 1—7 feet 7 inches long, 22 inches wide. 
Hardwood bolsters and flat. Sandproof hub caps. 
Devices for holding box rigid. Strong, laminated 
wheels. PRICE $12.50 f.0.b. Wilson. Model No. 
2—Heavy Duty Truck—8 feet long, 2% feet wide. 
Same general design as Model 1. Built larger to 
carry heavier loads. PRICE $25.00 f.o.b. Wilson. 


Mail coupon below and we will gladly 
send you complete information. 


HACKNEY WAGON CO. 


WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Hackney Wagon Co., 
Wilson, N. C. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me complete informa- 
tion about the items checked below 


| | 
| (0 Hackney Wagons. | 
| 00 Hackney Utility Trucks. | 
0) Hackney 2 and 4 Wheel Trailers. 
| 
| 
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Farmer 


means more than words. 


by getting a square deal. 
that. 


Read the classified ads. 


try and livestock, 


home, etc. 


Answering Ads 
that Appear in 
The Progressive 


It means 
that you are assured of satisfaction 
We see to 


They offer 
many ideas as to improving your poul- 
tell you where to 
order your seeds, plants, seek help, 
or a position, find comforts for the 


wer 


TOP - DRESS 
WITH 


26022220. 


By the way, if you have anything you 
don’t need, let friend neighbor know 
about it. A small classified ad will 
spread the news and make some extra 
money for you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


























Pay Only These 


Subscription Rates 


Our standard, official, un- 
changeable subscription § rates 
are regularly printed on page 3 


of THE PROGRESSIVE PPAR. 
MER each and every week as 
follows :— 


POTASH 
IT PAYS! 





Rub antiseptic Japanese 
Oil on aching . AL 








Catch Fish? 





Two a gape 1.00 

° Be  Breenes seracee $ Eels, Mink, Muskrats wit 

eee WOMTO o.ccs.ccaccedes 2.00 our folding Falvenized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
: our and Bargain Ca Ox 

A 3.00 of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to to introduce our traps. 


The name of any alleged agent 
who charges ZITHER MORE 
OR LES than these rates 
should be promptly reported to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER for investigation. 


The help of our subscribers in 


locating any such person will be 
greatly appreciated by us. 























WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. £-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Men Wanted 


negroes tak ee booklet ane 
ad Ey Auto College, Dept.: 33 Nashville, Tean. 


4 Aes Blue Serge Suits 








MEN’S—ALL WOOL 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
htecHENRY SERGE CoO., F5, 
06 W. Baltimore St.. Baltimore. Md. 





I See By he Ads 


RECKON I ought to write some more 





about bein’ sick this week but I got a 
picture here the editor of this paper sent 
to me to look at. 


Then again I reckon I 
ought to be puttin’ 
in this paper some of 
the fine pictures _of 
old folks I’ve got 
here. I got at least 
a, hundred pictures 
of old folks and ever 
one of them is just 
the kind that makes 
you want to hold 
out your hand and 
say howdy brother 
or howdy sister, I 
sure am_ proud to 











BILL CASPER 
know you. 

But about this picture I’m puttin’ in 
here this week. I wanted to hold it back 
till the grass started to grow but if it’s as 
dry everwhere as it is here and don’t 
rain before this paper can get to you ain’t 





THIS AIN’T MY PICTURE 


Read my piece in this paper and you'll find 


out what this is. If I was pickin’ a collar I 
wouldn’t get one like that. 


nobody goin’ to have much grass the 
early part of this year. So I’m goin’ 
ahead and put this picture in the paper. 

Now I'll tell you about the picture. In 
the first place it ain’t no man at all. What 
you think is hair ain't hair at all. It’s 
grass. That ain't no cigar in his mouth 
either. It’s just a stick of mud. This 
fellow don’t smoke. He don’t even chew 
tobacco. 


Well how they done it was like this. 
Some fellow that was smart took mud 
and made it look like somebody he 
knowed. Maybe he looked in the lookin’ 
glass. Anyhow when he got everthing 
like he wanted it—tieing the necktie and 
everthing—he laid off rows all around the 
top and back of the old man’s head. He 
didn’t build no terraces. He run his rows 
on the level and throwed the dirt up pret- 
ty high. I don’t think he done no flat 
breakin’. When he got his rows laid 
off he took grass seed and sprinkled them 
all over the old fellow’s head and set 
him in a pan with water up to his neck. 
That gave him water on the brain and 
the grass seed sprouted and started to 
grow. 

This is so good I wanted you all to see 
it. I can’t figure out but about one thing 
wrong with it. If I had of fixed it I 
think I could of made it so the hair 
would of looked like it was parted. But 
what I can’t figure out is how to make 
the hair grow downwards on the back of 
his head. I know he must look funny 
with the hair on the back of his head and 
his neck stickin’ straight up. Outside of 
that I think it’s a good trick. 

I knew you would want to see this. 
Next week I will put somebody’s picture 
in here. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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TAKE CARE of 
saa PIPE 

















IR WALTER RALEIGH had a 
hunch that pipe-lovers would 
welcome some practical hints on 
how to take care of a pipe. It was 
a good hunch. Thousands of pipe- 


smokers have sent for this free 


booklet. 


It tells you how to break in a 
new pipe—how to make a good 
pipe smoke smoother and sweeter 
—the proper way to clean a pipe 
—and many worth-while hints on - 


pipe hygiene. 


If you haven’t sent for this 
booklet, write for a copy today 
and find out what pipe-makers 
and pipe-lovers suggest doing to 
keep your pipe swect and mellow. 
Just drop a line to the Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. 183. 


Tune in on “The Raleigh Revue” every 

Friday, 10:00 to 11:00 p. m. (New York 

Time) over the WEAF coast-to-coast 
network of N. B. C. 


Srrk WALTER 


RALEIGH 


It’s 15c and 
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Farm Work For This Week and Next 


Cut Cultivation Costs; Leave Cotton Thick; Push the Pigs 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Eight Live Jobs 
for Quick Attention 


ET’S wean pigs at 8 weeks and give them addi- 
# tional feed to replace the mother’s milk. And 
be sure to keep the weanling pigs on ground that 

is not infested with swine parasites. 

2. It pays to kill or sell the old hens early, or when 
the price of eggs drops low. It 
simply will not pay to keep them 
if they have not proved their abil- 
ity to lay long and well. Pullets 
will do better than old hens if well 
selected. 

3. Surplus vegetables make ex- 
tra good summer or winter or fall 
or spring feed for poultry. Cab- 
bage, collards, spinach, kale, let- 
tuce, mustard, turnips, and Swiss chard are all vitamin 
carriers for poultry as well as for people and serve 
also as a tonic and relish for hogs. 





4. If our cowpea sced is mixed or if we want to raise 
seed of a variety we are not now growing, a peck of 
seed of Iron, Brabham, or Groit to the acre planted in 
3-foot rows and 18-inch hills will give enough seed to 
supply our needs in 1931. 

5. On soils infected with root knot disease, or nema- 
todes, remember to plant no cowpeas except the Brab- 
ham, Iron, Monetta, and Victor varieties, and no soy- 
beans except the Laredo. These varieties are not at- 
tacked or only slightly attacked by the nematodes. 

6. The big thing we can do right now to make more 
cotton to the acre is to leave more stalks to the acre 
for the cotton to grow on. Thick spacing helps in two 
ways: it produces more bolls, and matures them ear- 
lier. This earlier maturity helps to win the foot race 
with the boll weevil—and that’s something! And let’s 
thin as much as we expect to do before the stalks 
become long and spindling. 

7. Let’s plant corn! The last half of May and the 
first half of June is a good time to plant. If put in at 
this time, it comes up quickly, grows off rapidly, re- 
quires the minimum amount of cultivation, and, on an 
average, costs less per bushel to produce than the ear- 
lier planted. Let’s not be discouraged, therefore, if 
we haven’t got in as much corn as we think we need, 
but go ahead, prepare a good piece of ground thor- 
oughly, plant between now and June 15, 
and give a good application of quickly 
available nitrogen when it is about 
knee-high. = 

8. Side-dressing cotton with nitrogen 
fays well, An application of some 
of the readily available nitrogens im- 
mediately after the cotton is chopped 
out, or at least, by the time the first 
Squares appear, will usually return $2 
to $5 for each $1 invested. It will do 
this, even though one may have applied 
a reasonably good quantity of fertilizer 
in the drill before planting. Many 
folks wait too late to apply the nitro- 
sen. We would emphasize the point 
that it should be applied at least be- 
fore the first squares if maximum re- 
sults are to be secured. 


Il. What to Plant the Last Half 
of May 


we are getting from 10 to 15 
kinds of vegetables from the 


lulled into neglect of planting for succession crops of 
regular summer vegetables and also of planting now 
for the fall garden. 


By way of urgent reminders, here are three lists, 
one for the summer garden, one for the fall garden, 
and one for field crops that should be planted this 
month or in the first half of June. 


1. For the Summer Garden.—The following gar- 
den crops may be planted the last half of May or in 
early June throughout North and South Carolina and 
Virginia :— 


Asparagus (seed) Collard Parsley 
Beans (snap and Corn Parsnip 
bunch) Cucumber Pepper 
Beet Eggplant ‘Radish 
Brussels sprouts Endive Salsify 
Cabbage Kale Shallot 
Cantaloupe Kohl-rabi Spinach 
Carrot Leek Squash 
Cauliflower Lettuce Tomato 
Celery Okra Turnip 
Chard Onion (for sets) Watermelon 


2. For the Fall Garden.—Below is a list of de- 
sirable fall vegetables that should be planted now. 
The table does not include such vegetables as_ beets, 
beans, and a dozen others that require less time to de- 
velop and should be planted later. The figures opposite 
each kind indicate the number of months from planting 
to edible maturity. Here is the list that can be planted 
now in the Mountain section, two or three weeks later 
in the Piedmont, and three or four weeks later in the 
lower Coastal Plains :— 


Broccoli, 3-4 Collard, 3-4 Parsnip, 3-4 
Brussels sprouts, Egeplant, 4-5 Pepper, 3-4 

4-6 Endive, 3-4 Salsify, 3-4 
Cabbage, 3-4 Leek, 6-9 Tomato, 3-4 
Celery, 4-6 Parsley, 3-4 


3. Field Crops—We are not inclined to stress the 
planting of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts at this time. 
As an old darkey so fittingly phrased it not long ago, 
“We have in-and-about ruinted ourselves” planting too 
much of these crops already. Here is a list of other 
farm crops that we can plant now :— 


Artichoke Kafir corn Soybean 
Barnyard grass Mangel Sudan grass 
Buckwheat Melon Sweet potato 
Bird-eye beans Millet Teosinte 
Chufa Milo maize Velvet beans 
Citron Navy beans Watermelon 
Corn Pearl millet Winter squash 
Cornfield beans Pumpkin 

Cowpea Rutabaga 








ng gardens, we are in danger of being 


COMING THROUGH 7 ‘THE GaP. ON J. C. DUNLAP’S ; FARM, } IREDELL COUNTY, N. ¢. 


Il]. Why Not Cut Cultivation Costs? 


ORKING two rows of cotton or corn at one 

time by one man and one horse and covering 

10 to 16 acres a day with weeder or drag har- 
row is not uncommon. With a previously made seed- 
bed of the right kind these labor- and time-saving im- 
plements do all the work that the time- and labor- 
wasting implements do, in one-fourth the time. They 
kill weeds before they do harm, break soil crust before 
it gets hard, hold moisture, and admit warm air to 
the soil. 


Since the early warming of the soil is of extreme 
importance to cotton, this ability to get over many 
acres in a day is of untold value. Farmers learned a 
long time ago that so long as the soil remains cold, the 
little cotton will not grow well, is readily attacked by 
sore-shin and anthracnose, and much of it dies. Cul- 
tivation is one of the best ways for warming the soil 
and starting crops to growing. And most farmers 
recognize the importance of killing grass and weeds 
when they are just coming up. In this early stage very 
slight stirring is sufficient to kill them. But give them 
a start of a week and much more drastic methods will 
be necessary. 


The weeder or the section harrow can be used very 
effectively in making a better crop of cotton and in 
doing the work at much less cost. Don’t use these 
implements when cotton is in the crook. At that time 
the little stems are too tender and too easily snapped 
in two. But when it gets out of the crook stage you 
need have no fear of injuring the stand, provided, of 
course, you use common sense in adjusting the section 
harrow. Be especially careful in using the section 
harrow on very loose soil. 


IV. How Thick Should We Leave Cotton? 


S A. GENERAL rule, the rows should be wider 
apart and the hills (if we have hills) farther 
apart in fertile land then in less fertile land. 


Three advantages of thick spacing have been estab- 
lished by actual and repeated tests at several of our ex- 
periment stations. They have proved that a thick stand— 


1. Makes more cotton to the acre—we certainly need big- 
ger yields; 

2. Matures the cotton earlier—a tremendous advantage in 
our race with the boll weevil, and 


3. Is cultivated at lower cost—an advantage to be wel- 
comed by every cotton grower. 


Let’s consider this last advantage a 
little. The cultivation of thick spaced 
cotton can be done much more econom- 
ically than thin spaced, and for several 
reasons :— 


1. The first cultivation can be done with 
weeder or harrow run diagonally across the 
rows and working from 8 to 16 acres in one 
day. 

2. The hoe work is reduced by half, or 
more. 

3. A second and sometimes a third culti- 
vation can be given with a weeder or harrow. 

4. Thick spaced cotton to a great extent 
crowds out weeds that appear in the row 
with the cotton and other weeds near the 
row are covered when timely cultivation is 
given with a_hoe- pointed, or sweep-pointed 
cultivator. This is especially true when 
the broadcast weeder or harrow work ig 
done at such time as will keep all the sur- 
face of the field loose and mellow. The cul- 
tivator sifts the loose soil around the cot- 
ton plants and covers the weeds (“‘weeds” 
includes grass) while they are small. 


5. If the cotton comes up too thick to 
leave all the stalks, then the desired num- 
ber of plants may be left simply by “block- 
ing,” or leaving the plants in “bunches,” 
or unthinned hills. The work required for 
this can be done in less than half the time 
required when the old-fashioned actice of 
chopping (thinning) cotton. is followed. 
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Tariff Bill Will Hurt Farmers, Not Help 


ing with the tariff problem. First, the House 

passed a bill that was a national disgrace. Al- 
though Mr. Hoover’s purpose in revising the tariff was 
to boost the rates on agricultural products and a few 
industrial groups that were in serious trouble, the 
House seized the opportunity to increase rates all along 
the line. As a result, when the House completed its 
job, the average ad valorem protectiori had been in- 
creased from 34.61 per cent in the present tariff. law to 
43.15 per cent. Then in the Senate, by the time the 
Senators had completed their trades, the net result was 
an increase from the present average protection of 
34.61 per cent to 38.99 per cent. The Senate bill low- 
ered rates on four schedules and increased them on the 
remaining ten. 


Px: many months now Congress has been tinker- 


The following table shows the average per cent of 
protection in each schedule, comparing the tariff of 
1913, the present tariff law, the Senate bill, arid the 
House bill :— 





Schedule 1913 Present Senate House 
RIE ocwedvadbepebes cusses 16.09 28.92 30.95 31.82 
IN Ws Soy ohio bare oop 31.67 45.52 53.09 54.87 
NRE ogni dus le ea heath 14.32 33.71 32.35 36.34 
Eta teicy «ceUersoe eae - 6.70 15.84 15.65 25.34 
Sugar... . 39.23 67.85 77.17 92.36 
Tobacco .... . 60.66 63.09 63.09 66.93 
Agriculture - 9.84 22.37 35.99 33.35 
Searits ..... oo 204 36.48 47.44 74.44 
Tac cok bans Keb tances s cxebecss 0.53 40.27 40.59 43.19 
RR ENO SUED oe csickrcececeet 10.06 18.16 18.95 19.03 
EE Se daeehbgeesss mhvd'ens cés0'cens 20.86 49.54 57.38 58.09 
GGL cues an usp os xen oes ene 46.36 56.56 58.03 60.17 
a Sens hace iene knead bake 34.39 52. 49.14 53.43 
meper and books ......:ccescsess Shs 24.51 25.91 26.14 
NONE io 6 anceaivc.s ep asst eek oar 16.25 20.99 19.99 28.57 


If the Senate and House finally reach an agreement, 
the bill that is presented to the President will probably 
provide an average protection of about 41 per cent, as 
compared with the 34.61 per cent in the present law. 
When Henry A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
son of Henry C..Wallace who was Secretary of Agri- 
culture under Harding and Coolidge, says it is “the 
worst tariff bill which has ever been adopted in the 
United States,” he expresses only the general opinion 
of impartial observers. Representing all political par- 
ties and factions, 1,028 economists have powerfully ap- 
pealed to Congress to kill the bill or President Hoover 
to veto it. And it is pointed out that while prices of 
what farmers buy will be increased- to farmers, they 
will not benefit much from increased rates given agri- 
cultural products :— 

“The vast majority of farmers will not profit 
because their main crops are surplus crops which 
must be sold at world-market prices, not American- 
market prices.” 

Il 


The final summary may be given in the phrase we 
used in our “World’s News” week before last :— 
“Instead of merely revising rates so as to help 
agricultural products, manufacturers have been 
given higher and higher rates, until the bill will 
probably cost farmers $2 or $3 in what they buy 
for every $1 they receive on what they grow.” 


Why did we predict and expect this result? Because 
in depending on the tariff for relief the farmer was 
playing the other fellow’s game! And the other fel- 
low had been playing this tariff game for a long time 
before the farmer ever thought of it as a means of 
farm relief. As soon as a revision of the tariff was 
in order, manufacturers flocked to Washington with 
requests for increased tariff rates. The committee, 

naturally, had to hear requests from the representatives 
’ of agricultural and non-agricultural products alike. 

What was the inevitable result? The strong man 
won out again. Manufacturers, represented by experi- 
enced lobbyists, representing their industry practically 
100 per cent, knowing the ins and outs of the workings 
of Congressional committees, powerfully financed and 
heeled with statistics, pleaded their cases in a master- 
ful fashion. In justice to the farm lobby, it is called 
the most honorable which has ever fought the battle of 
its constituents. But the farm lobby, representatives of 
our national farm organizations, is young. It repre- 
sents only a small proportion of American farmers and 
their finances, as well as being limited in man power. 

Ill 

There could be no other outcome. It is always the 
result of playing the other fellow’s game. Tariff ad- 
justment is only one part of farm relief. The only 
relief we can expect from the tariff is a general re- 
duction of industrial tariffs and an adequate tariff on 
a few agricultural commodities. The one feature of 
the Senate tariff ‘bill which promised to give American 
agriculture some definite and practicable help to offset 


the many increased privileges given other interests— 
that one feature has been killed in the House. We 
refer, of course, to the “export debenture” feature 
powerfully advocated by the National Grange, the 
largest and oldest American farm organization. With- 
out the debenture the bill is wholly unfair to agricul- 
ture. Hence farmers of all political parties should 
join the economists of America in urging President 
Hoover to veto a bad tariff bill presented by his party 
—just as President Cleveland once courageously vetoed 
a bad tariff bill passed by a Democratic House and 
Senate and flatly denounced it as “party perfidy and 
dishonor.” But we fear that the President will not 
seize his opportunity. 


BORROW ONLY FOR PRODUCTIVE 
PURPOSES 


T CANNOT be too often emphasized-—that princi- 

ple stressed on the next page that a farmer should 

always try to avoid going into debt for anything 
except a productive purpose. 

In the long run, even our manufacturers and sellers 
of so-called luxuries would be helped by having farm- 
ers adopt this policy and should join us in urging its 
general acceptance. For whenever a farmer assumes a 
debt that he cannot pay off, he is forever after a poor 
customer for everybody. On the other hand, if loans 
are made only for productive purposes, the farmer’s 
earning power is increased and he becomes a perma- 
nently good customer for sellers of both necessities 
and luxuries. To encourage a farmer to buy more non- 
productive things than he is able to pay for out of his 
income and instead force him to sacrifice part of his 
capital—this is to kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg. For the next year and possibly ever after, the 
farmer’s actual income must go not for the purchase of 
manufactured articles but for paying interest on an 
unproductive debt. 


Let us form the habit of asking ourselves whenever 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Cotton 
Acreage East and West 


ROM 1890 to 1925 Texas increased its cot- 

ton 300 per cent—from 4%4 million acres to 

18 million acres. And in just five years, from 
1921 to 1926, the Texas acreage increased nearly 
50 per cent—shot up about like a skyrocket, as 
will be seen from the chart below! 

On the other hand, in two typical Southeast- 
ern States, South Carolina and Georgia, acreage 
increased only moderately from 1890 to 1920. 
And since 1920 the boll weevil has brought down 
their cotton acreage to a point little higher than 
it was forty years ago. The telltale diagram 
below is from the United States Department of 
Agriculture :— 


Cotton Acreage in Texas, Georgia 
and South Carolina, /8690-192 
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we are tempted to go into debt: “Is it for a productive 
purpose? Or is it only for a consumptive purpose?” 
A little serious thinking about these two little inquiries 
may save us from many a blunder. 


A YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM FOR PORK 


sé CALENDAR for Swine,” telling briefly what 
hog raisers should do each month in the year 


has been prepared by Earl Hostetler and W. 
W. Shay, in charge of swine investigation and swine 
extension, respectively, at the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture. Copies of this complete cal- 
endar and other concise and- accurate information for 
breeding, raising, fattening, selling hogs will be sent 
free to any resident of North Carolina on request to 
W. W. Shay, State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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T. B. Young Links Up Coédperative Marketing 
and Good Farming 


ie O FAR as cooperative marketing is concerned,” 
said T. B. Young, of Florence, S. C., general 
manager of the Carolina Codperatives, Consoli- 
dated, the other day, “South Carolina is a well organ- 
ized state. I do not mean it is well organized in com- 


1 ver-mem- 
sour canouana pct, of, grower 
LEADERSHIP IN CO-OP- 
ERATIVE MARKETING we do _ have the _ neces- 

Sary cooperative machinery 
through which practically any commodity may now 
be handled. 

“First, South Carolina has its cotton cooperative as- 
sociation. It is the first state to join with the Federal 
Farm Board in a well planned reorganization of the 
tobacco association. It has organizations in the coastal 
section for truck—the South Carolina Produce Asso 
ciation, in many essentials coGperative, an organization 
of many years’ standing and a splendid record. In the 
western part of this state the South Carolina Aspara- 
gus Association has been very successful. 


eee 
“Then the Carolina Codperatives, Consolidated, 
our organization, handles numerous smaller crops. 


For example, we _hat- 
dle sweet potatoes, peach- 
es, pecans, dewberries, 
etc., which aggregate around 1,200 to 1,500 cats 
annually, all of which is new tonnage, created since 
the organization of this codperative. Why? Because 
the people realize there is now close by a reasonably 
efficient and capable organization which they can de- 
pend upon to handle their commodities when ready to 
market. This group is growing rapidly. For a number 
of years it almost doubled its tonnage each year, and 
it is still increasing in volume very rapidly. We handle 
from 90 to 95 per cent of all the sweet potatoes ship- 
ped out of South Carolina, as well as about that pet- 
centage of the peaches and the dewberries. Our orgail- 
zation also handles most of the cured sweet potatoes 
out of North Carolina, considerable dewberries, and 
some peaches. 


THE CAROLINA CO-OPERA- 
TIVES, CONSOLIDATED 


“In other words, it is a group, codperative in its 
nature, which has made a specialty of handling special 
ties, and will handle any commodity a community pro 
duces in sufficient size and volume to indicate a futuré 
possibility. 

* * * 

“No matter what sort of codperative marketing we st 
up, however,” Mr. Young continued, “no farmer is goilg 

to succeed without three 


GOOD YIELDS, LOW PRO- rp ai 1) 
DUCTION COSTS, AND HIGH things: - must a 
QUALITY INSURE PROFITS grow sufficient vV ff 

per acre, (2) at sul 


ciently low cost, and (3) of sufficiently attractive quality 
to show him a profit. The farmer who fails to appre 
ciate these facts and act accordingly will have to 8? 
out of the picture. Neither the Farm Board nor any 
one else can save him. Good yields per acre; efficiem 
low-cost production, and high quality product—thest 
are essentials. If prices are low, a farmer must quit 
producing that commodity or else produce an i 
creased quantity at a lower cost per unit. 
mean by this that he should produce more on his fatit 
but more per acre—and this might result in putting ™ 
some other crops which he has not grown. Sucha 





plan for one thing will increase the opportunities fof | 


‘adding animal production to plant production, r, 
The Progressive Farmer has been advocating.” 
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Congress Should Improve Land Bank System 





| ¥8 to come to their relief in this way.” 


(543R) 5 


A Dozen Years’ Operation Reveals Defects It Is High Time to Correct 


To Our Senators and Representatives in Congress:— 


HREE or four years ago one of my most thought- 
Tis! friends rather surprised me by saying: “I 
have about decided that the Federal Land Bank 
System—I mean the Federal Land Banks and the Joint 
Stock Land Banks considered together—have been a 
curse rather than a blessing to 


the farmer. Thousands upon 
thousands of landowners have 
been seduced by the lure of 


cheap and easy credit and have 
put mortgages on their farms to 
pay for automobiles or other 
luxuries, and will never be able 
to pay off their debts.” 

I grant that there are thou- 
sands of cases that seem to justi- 
fy this indictment. And yet, I 
cannot agree with it. It is true that many landowers 
who in the old days dreaded the very thought of mort- 
gaging the farm have often seemed to think that they 
could safely get a Land Bank loan to pay for “lux- 
uries” as our friend said. But suppose there had been 
no Land Banks lending money at 5 or 6 per cent: 
would not a great proportion of these borrowers have 
found some way to mortgage their farms anyhow, pay- 
ing 8 to 12"per cent, instead of 5 or 6, in interest, com- 
missions, renewal charges, etc.? 





CLARENCE POE 


Lend Only for “Productive Purposes” 


ERHAPS the chief weakness of the Federal Land 
Prank system is that its founders did not adopt a 

fundamental principle of the European rural cred- 
its system—namely, that loans should be made for 
productive purposes only. Sir Horace Plunkett once 
told us of an applicant who came before an Irish rural 
credit society and asked for a small loan and was called 
on to explain what his “productive purpose” - was. 
“Well,” he finally answered rather bashfully, “I want 
this money to buy a suit of clothes so I can marry 
Bridget Maloney and raise a family, and if that’s not 
a productive purpose, what is?” 

But the European idea of “a productive purpose” 
does not stretch quite so far as this Irishman’s did. 
The thought is that loans should be made only to helpa 
farmer buy farm land, farm machinery, farm equipment, 
livestock, or necessary farm buildings and improve- 
ments—something that will produce something in actual 
cash and thereby pay off the debt incurred. Borrow- 
ing money for a consumptive expenditure—that is to 
say, borrowing for something that is merely consumed 
without producing anything to pay off the debt—is one 
of the most dangerous practices in which anybody can 
engage. In America as in Europe our farmers need to 
get the idea that a loan should be made only for “a 
productive purpose,” a profit-making purpose. 

Another sorely needed change in the Federal Land 
Bank system is one which we earnestly urged Congress 
to adopt at the time this legislation was passed—to 
limit the advantages of the rural credits system to 
resident farmers. Absentee landowners have borrowed 
money on equal terms with resident owners, and specu- 
lation has been the object of many loans. Loans should 
be limited to farmers who live on their farms. 


Where Mistakes Made, What Remedy? 


N°: only have farmers of their own volition bor- 
rowed too freely, but as a lawyer friend re- 

marked to us this week: “I know cases where joint 
stock land banks have canvassed farmers to get them 
to take loans; and some national farm loan associations 
have also encouraged such debt making.” And where 
loans have already been made for non-productive pur- 
Poses and the farmer is threatened with foreclosure, 
what can now be done to remedy this situation? What 


fan the Land Banks do? Or the farmers? Or 
Congress ? 


The Legislature of South Carolina has petitioned 
ongress to grant Land Bank borrowers who need it 
i Moratorium” of three years. Under this plan needy 
Orrowers would be given three years in which to 
catch up and start all over again. But the Land Banks 
ad that they can get money only from the bonds 
they sell; that these bonds must be paid as they mature 
and interest paid whenever it falls due; and that they 
a no way to meet their own obligations promptly 
1 €pt to require that every borrower meet his prompt- 
Wy And Congress may be expected to say in effect: 
' e cannot lend the Land Banks enough to make good 
€ deficit from borrowers without establishing a dan- 
Berous precedent. Borrowers would keep on asking 





By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


There is, of course, this danger. On the other hand, 
the tendency of a farmer to let the government make 
his payments for one, two, or three years might be 
checked by providing an adequate penalty. Interest 
on overdue payments might be charged at 1% times the 
regular interest rate. And even this help might be made 
available only when it could be definitely established 
that an extension of time was justified because of 
either (1) a serious drop in farm prices or (2) dis- 
asters for which the borrower was not to blame. 


Why Not Establish “Emergency Funds” > 


OOKING to the future it seems to us that many 
foreclosures might be avoided and much resultant 
tragedy and heartbreak prevented, if our Land 

Banks from now on would adopt the policy of re- 
quiring every borrower to set up an “emergency fund” 
—enough, say, to take care of two annual payments. 
A reserve for this purpose might be made at the time 
of the loan, and liberal additions made to it each year 
until it equalled the amount of two annual payments on 
the loan. Then to prevent this “emergency fund” from 
being drawn upon without adequate reason, the re- 
quirement might be made that none of it should be 
used except in case of a definitely recognized financial 
disaster to the borrower, either through serious sick 
ness, crop failure, or a general drop in crop prices. 

Before the advent of the Land Banks a farmer who 

had borrowed only a reasonable amount on his land 
could usually arrange for an extension of time in case 
of necessity. He might have to pay a rather high fee 
to get an extensian, but it could at least be had some- 
how and the farm thereby saved from the auctioneer’s 
hammer. On the other hand, we have before us a copy 
of the formal notice issued to borrowers by one of our 
Joint Stock Land Banks printed in large red type and 
reading as follows :— 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Some of our borrowers have requested extensions of 
time for the payment of amortization installments and 
for that reason we are sending this notice to all borrow- 
ers in order to again remind them that we are absolutely 
prohibited from granting extensions. We are unlike Com- 
mercial Banks in this respect as we are required to col- 
lect installments when due. Failure to pay promptly, 
renders the total amount of the mortgage due and sub- 
ject to foreclosure. We have no alternative in the case 
of delinquency, and we must, therefore, immediately fore- 
close. Delay only adds to the expense. 











It is because of this situation that we repeat that 
borrowers for their own protection should be required 
to set up “emergency funds” to take care of payments 
during one or two disastrous years, such “emergency 
funds” to be safeguarded as we have suggested. 


Sales Policies Depress Land Values 


HERE is another serious—desperately serious— 
evil of which many Land Banks are guilty and 
against which all farmers should protest. We 
refer to the fact that in time of financial depression 
the banks glut the market with lands; they compel a 
virtual “overproduction” of land sales; and _ they 
“dump” wholesale quantities of real estate at prices 
below what it should bring and thereby force down 


POEMS OF NATURE: “COUNTRY” 


NDER the simple name “Country,” the 
Welsh Outlook prints these charming 
verses which we find ina London paper:— 


The sorrows and the joys of life 
Alike pass down forgotten ways; 
And only one thing rests secure 
And still is lovely, still is pure— 
The country stays. 


q Q 
Q q 
q Q 
Q q 
q q 
q q 
q q 
i) Kingdoms may fall and kings may die ) 
Or wars be won and lost again; 

And yet the greater things endure, 

q q 
And proud and lonely, strong and sure 

i] The hills remain. i 
q q 
Q q 
q q 
Q q 
q q 
q q 
Q q 
a ja | 


The woods shall still be green in spring, 
Though strife is sharp and battle long. 
And clear and true as any bird 
All through the night there still be heard 
The river’s song. 


The mountains and the windy plains 
Shall outlast all man’s nights and days; 
Those things that came before mankind, 
The hills, the moors, you still shall find— 
The country stays. 
—Welsh Outlook. 
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prices for all other land. © Recently the St. Paul 
Farmer in discussing the depression in Northwestern 
land values said that one of the chief causes is that— 
“Those who have foreclosed on their mortgages 
have only the desire to realize the amount of their 
investment.” 


And only a few weeks ago in a double column display 
advertisement the Federal Land Bank of Baltimore 
calmly announced that it had no interest in getting any 
price for land beyond the amount of its own loan. We 
give herewith a facsimile reproduction of its adver- 
tisement :— 
The Federal Land Bank of Baltimore is offering a few farms, 

at attractive prices and on attractive terms The farms are 

those inal it nas been necessary ivr une Bank to take over 

through foreclosure proceedings, and therefore the Bank is 

‘only interested in realizing from the sale the amount due on 

the mortgage debt. Consequently, you wan be assured of 

*wonderful values. 


Surely in the light of all these defects which a dozen 
years of experience have brought out, our Senators 
and Congressmen interested in the farmer’s welfare 
should resolve now to make some much needed im- 
provements in the Federal Land Bank system. Loans 
should be more severely restricted to productive pur- 


poses. Absentee landlords and city land speculators 
should not borrow on the same terms as resident 
farmers. A requirement should be made for “emer- 


gency funds” so that farmers in personal distress or 
suffering from general agricultural disaster would not 
be foreclosed with a ruthlessness equal to that old- 
time loan sharks used to exercise. And last but not 
least, something should be done to keep Federal and 
Joint Stock Land Banks from ruining prices of all 
farm lands by wholesale dumping of all their fore- 
closed properties at just enough to equal “the amount 
due on the mortgage debt’”—a policy which brings dis- 
aster to other farmers hardly less serious than that to 
foreclosed farmers themselves. 

Editor’s Note.—The Intermediate Credit Banks should also 

be made tenfold more effective in meeting the need for 


which they are designed—a subject to be discussed in a 
later article. 


Lhe Ministry of Reauty 


Let’s Make a Note of It 


HIS spring or summer, whenever we are on any 
toe long or short, and see a vine, tree, shrub, or 

flower that we think especially beautiful, let’s 
make a note of the name and put it away where it will 
come to our attention next fall or winter. Then we 
can order something like it to beautify our own homes 
and grounds. And let’s resolve now that out of this 
year’s crop money at least a few dollars must be set 
aside for this purpose. 


Something to Read 
How Many Have You Read? 


F YOU could read only one hundred books in your 
lifetime, what should they be? 


The literary advisory board of the Golden Book mag- 
azine—consisting of H. S. Canby, Hugh Walpole, Dr. 
Albert Shaw, and Dr. Edwin Mims of Tennessee— 
answer this question with a recommended list of one 
hundred volumes. It includes the following English 
and American novels :— 

1. Pilgrim’s Progress, Bun- 14. Middlemarch (or The Mill 
yan on the Floss), Eliot 

Robinson Crusoe, DeFoe 15. Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 

Gulliver’s Travels, Swift Meredith 

Tom Jones, Fielding. 16. The Way of All Flesh, But- 

Tristram Shandy, Sterne ler . 

. Vicar of Wakefield, Gold- 17. Tess of the D’Urbevilles 

smith. (or The Return of the 

. Ivanhoe, Scott Native), Hardy : 

Pride and Prejudice,-Aus- 18. Huckleberry Finn, Twain 
ten 19. Kim, Kipling 

. Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 20. Nostromo, Conrad 

10. Moby Dick, Melville 21. The Forsyte Saga, 

11. Vanity Fair, Thackeray worthy 

12. David Copperfield, Dickens 22. My Antonia, Cather 

13. Pickwick Sonara, Dickens 23. er American Tragedy, 

reiser 


A Thought for the yeck 


MEANT when I was a young man to write a 

great poem; and now I am cobbling little prose 

articles and in excellent spirits, I thank you. So, 
too, I meant to lead a life that should keep mounting 
from the first; and though I have been repeatedly 
down again below sea level, and am scarce higher 
than when I started, I am as keen as ever for that en- 
terprise. Our business in this world is not to succeed, 
but to continue to fail, in good spirits——Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
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The Calves 


CORRESPONDENT writes 

as follows: “Will you advise 

me what remedy will pre- 
vent my calves having scours, also 
a cure? I refer to calves about six or more months 
old after they have been taken off milk. They seem to 
develop this disease in July and 
August and get very thin and a 
good many die.” 

It is not safe to make a long 
distance diagnosis in cases of 
this sort with so few symptoms 
given, but the majority of cases 
described as above are probably 
due to stomach worms or para- 
sites inhabiting the digestive 
tract. 

We have large numbers of such 
inquiries during the fall and early winter and have 
repeatedly published treatment for stomach worms in 
calves and sheep. 

This correspondent says that he has “three good 
pastures, but this disease seems to be in all of them.” 


Changing pastures is good practice but 
the following treatment for the calves 
should be given monthly during the 
fall, or weekly if the calves show evi- 
dence of serious infestation :— 

Take 4 ounces of clear crystals of 
bluestone and crush them to a fine pow- 
der; place the powder in a_porcelain- 
lined or earthenware receptacle to pre- 
vent corrosion, and add sufficient boiling 





TAIT BUTLER 





Dairy and Beef Calves 


By? TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


_ 8 Provide milking shed, with stanchions 3% feet wide 
for each cow. Shed should protect the ariimals from rain 
and wind. 

9. Have 3% feet of hay rack space per cow. Fill rack with 
what legume hay cows will eat daily. Cover it with a shed 
so that stock can eat hay in the dry. 

10. Keep plenty of clean, fresh water before animals at 
all times. 

11. If you are selling whole milk, see that it reaches the 
plant clean, cool, and sweet. 

(a) Strain and place can in fresh cool water immediately. 

(b) Stir frequently until animal heat is removed and milk 
is near temperature of fresh water. 


(c) See that the water comes higher on the cans than the 
milk. 

(d) On milk you are holding overnight, be sure to keep a 
fresh supply of cool water 
in the cooling tank. 

(e) Be sure morning’s milk 
is thoroughly cool before 
mixing with night’s milk. 

(f) Place wet sacks or 
blanket on can and place can 
on stand for hauler. 

12. Give cow 6 to 8 weeks’ 
rest before calving. 

13. High producing cows 
are subject to milk fever and 
should be milked several 
times a day for the first 
three days, milking out a 


Are the Future Her 


Good Care Pays in the Case of Both 
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i anyone can afford to buy these 
weanlings and feed them out as bal 
beef, it looks as if the man who bred 
and raised them could afford to keen 
them and feed them out, but that is not often the case 
We do not produce feeds at sufficiently low Cost a 
we are not sufficiently good ‘feeders. 
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RI 
FEEDING PIG FOR GREATEST PROFIT y 


6° HAVE an eight-weeks-old pig that I want to make ati 
the most possible profit from-by the time she is “ihe 

! nme months old. I can get the following feeds: . 
Corn, cornmeal, bran, shorts, skimmilk, cottonseed a 
meal, and table scraps. Which of these feeds should | om 1 
use and how much of cach to get best results?” Sit 
If this pig is given no green feed, then there should es 
be added a little tankage or the corn should be yellow sugges 
instead of white. We suggest :— succes. 
7 parts — Ws weight oe 
ieee taktce ey 

1 part cottonseed meal TIS; 

For every pound of this grain mixture used there clare 
may be fed three pounds of skimmilk. boll wee 
Up to the time the pig weighs 150 pounds there will ton. Bu 


be little if any advantage in grinding the corn. After 
the pig reaches 150 pounds, cornmeal may be used in- 
stead of whole corn if the cost is not more. than 8 per 
cent greater. 

Although wheat bran is too bulky, especially for 
young pigs, one part might be added to the above mix- 
ture, although there is no particular need for it. We 
would prefer to add one part of alfalfa meal if there 






































































































































water to dissolve it. Then add cold little each time to relieve ex- is no green feed allowed. 
water to make the total quantity of ern but not milk- 
ate J I 4 ean until danger 
water 2% gallons, to obtain the proper is past. POPULAR SWINE BULLETIN REVISED C. H. 
strength for use. This solution should yA. From 1 to 3 ounces of NE of tl : lar bulleti a ai 
be kept in a wooden, earthenware, or : — oe aay aggro NE of the most popular bulletins of the United frequent 
V wn S. RES ach animal. This may be States Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ : 
other non-metallic receptacle. The dosage ee : mixed with the feed or kept B = oa : 5 > ae weevil 
of this copper sulphate solution is as Give him plenty of Seaslt water when you where cows have access toit. . ulletin 1263-F, entitled Breeds of Swine, has aide “y 
acon get to the house, Jake! 15. Don’t allow bull to run just been Tevised and a new supply is now available, Ptionic 
' a - Sane ees me with herd. This publication discusses the breeds of the lard type, ‘ae 
Calves: 3% to 4 ounces, or tablespoonfuls. 4 rovide a two-acre bull pasture, wit! tr fenc . 2 
Yearlings: 6 to 8 ounces, or 12 to 16 tablespoonfuls. and shed. a a type, and the nce breeds. of maki 
Two-year-olds and above: 12 to 16 ounces, 24 to 32 table- 17. Don’t dispose of buli because he gets mean, they all Copies of the bulletin, 1263-F, may be obtained free it to ke 
spoonfuls, or % to 1 pint. get that way. Prepare to handle him safely and efficiently. by writing to the Office of Information, Department of 
The solution should be thoroughly mixed, and the Agriculture, Washington, D. C But 1 
; Phe e é ’ s 5 ’ . . 
dosage carefully measured and given in the form of FEED THE BEEF CALVES A LIT TLE GRAIN —In wz 
a drench. It is better to measure with a graduated “LB ee ene ld ie : ers get | 
glass than with a tablespoon. Stomach worm infes- I pee aes sold : ra er r * gireeeing D -ssrte A tandard rm faper fays. ers of « 
. . . 5S d Ss ‘4 » = >= onnee Jae ee fees 
tation in cattle and sheep has caused considerable losses pl gh will at agg ge a a oO hacen i= Se be cont 
i i ro ith many stock owners. ee : pall ese Calves : ithi 
and is a very serious problem with many st some grain during the summer. Beef cows do not Good Plowing a Lost Art oll 
MANAGING THE DAIRY HERD always give enough milk to promote the most rapid HAT farmers are forgetting how to plow well is eth ca 
growth of their calves. A creep should be made and the claim made by E. A. Silver, extension worker est and 
GRICULTURAL leaders in Smith County, Texas, the calves given what corn and oats, or corn, oats, and in the Ohio College of Agriculture. Mr. Silver diti 
have worked out the following suggestions for wheat bran, in equal parts, they will eat. says that modern plowing is hasty and careless and that . oe 
the management of the dairy herds in that Since young animals make a better use of their feeds" tehnete (7 908 anek pee nie being sacra a 
county. As these suggestions are applicable for the in gaining weight, if it is ever going to pay anyone to rsd Sear wees or ae pr. p as 
: . eee ching them fc e benefi 3 ie eae seis, ote : : I stment < c ine 
gate gown we are publishing them for the benefit feed these calves grain, it ought to pay the man who that in general we do not do as good work apply #1 
of our readers :— <n a Z , raises ‘them. now with the plow as did our fathers, grower: 
1. Do not buy cows that have not n tested for tuber- ES SS eo BEN ae et WP OMe. rye ‘ 
Delists and contagious abortion within 90 days of purchase. Pegs? - ie not produce enough feeds, they are This is a_ serious criticism, for good powere: 
Oe ee el te ace A eels ol. generally high priced and we are not as skilful feeders. plowing is a fundamental process and on trees, 
3. Keep heifer calves in thrifty growing condition. as we should be, hence, it is generally agreed that the it depends much of the success of the final crop. Cef- out, fo 
ee etki al Se eee ook hee oll best times to sell the beef calves is at weaning time, tain it is that good farmers of other days took = seitles 
5. Always milk heifers and cows so as to get all of the while they still have their calf or milk fat. They will pride = pay Seapine os right and a Seid. we ap a weevil 
are saver esse of ae! fever . a : usually bring more at this time if well grown and of aioe job ae Pes eawenet, soe: Te Seyi 
—< ye an regularly and follow the same practice good breeding than they will sell for the next spring as with the old hand B candace ban = fe. w i. 
_ 7. Give dry cows enough feed to have them thrifty and if allowed to get poor during the winter, as so often many instances of careless plowing, we believe that a bet- 
in good flesh at calving. occurs. ter job is done now than ever.—American Agriculturist. If g 
the bus 
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re’s How— Fact and Fiction About Caked Udder @ «tin 
‘ against 
- a ers can 
DE ‘[]}y severar times vay! USE THISOINTMENT : of SALTIPETER | & : 
ORLET CALF DOIT, . = 
\S COMMON IN MASSAGE UDDER GUMCAMPHOR— 2 TABLE SPOONFULLS IN DRINKING WATER Wh: 
‘ous AV‘*Y’-MILKING WITH AANDS. MELTED LARD~ 1 TEACUPFULL TWICE ADAY FOR TWO mAs | 
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The Weevils Are Coming Again! 


But This Article Tells Just How to Conquer 
Them=Read It and Save It 


By C. H. BRANNON 


Extension Entomologist, N. C. State College 








aa Green, of Franklin County, North Carolina, dusted his cotton last 
year and made 13 bales (averaging 445 pounds) on 13 acres. 


Henry 


Green, his brother, didn’t dust and got only seven light bales from about 26 


acres. 


When Ernest found that the boll weevils were slaughtering a three-acre 


field next to his house, he felt somewhat panicky. Not being experienced in 
fighting this new enemy, he planned to plow up the three acres of cotton and 
plant the field to corn, But here a neighbor came mto the picture and told 
Ernest something that caused him to stick to his cotton and feed the weevil on 
poison dust. Asa result, he picked 3,300 pounds of seed cotton from the three 


acres he came so near plowing up. Ernest says he will dust this year. 


We 


suggest that every reader clip and save this article which tells how to dust 


successfully. 











T IS surprising how many farmers de- 
se that if they must control the 
boll weevil, they will quit growing cot- 
ton. But those farmers who have been 
damaged seriously 
by the boll weevil 
must either control 
the pest or let some- 
one else grow the 


cotton! The boll 
weevil is here to 
stay. Enough wee- 


vils always pass 
through the winter 
to cause tremendous 
damage if we have 
frequent rains in July and August. Boll 
weevil control on cotton farms must be 
made a regular part of the farm work. 
Poisoning to keep down the weevils must 
become just as definite and regular a part 
of making the cotton crop as cultivating 
it to keep down the weeds. 


Cc. H. BRANNON 


But There Is No Occasion for Panic. 
—In warfare against pests, cotton grow- 
ers get off easy in comparison with grow- 
ers of other crops. The boll weevil can 
be controlled. Keeping weevil damage 
within bounds is reasonably simple and 
tequires only reasonable effort. Dusting 
with calcium arsenate is one of the easi- 
est and cheapest forms of insect control 
and it is at the same time effective. Any 
hand who can drive a mule down a cot- 
ton row can dust cotton. If a suitable 
machine is obtained it can be adjusted to 
apply the proper quantity of poison. Fruit 
growers must obtain very expensive, high 
powered outfits to reach to the top of tall 
trees. A cotton duster blows the poison 
out, forming a cloud or fine fog which 
settles down over the plants. A_ boll 
weevil machine requires only a driver. 
Spraying an orchard often requires three 
or four men for proper operation. 


If growers of other crops would quit 
the business on account of having to con- 
trol insect pests, most of us would starve 
to death in short order. Practically ev- 
erything that is grown must be protected 
against insect damage; and cotton grow- 
tscannot expect the crop to remain free 
from the attack of insect hordes. 


What Sort of Machine Shall I Buy? 
—As I have already intimated, dusting 
Cotton with calcium arsenate’ is the way 
to control the boll weevil. No amount of 
Picking up squares or of other make- 
shifts is going to take the place of dust- 
ing. Other things may help, but the wee- 
vil can eat up the crop while you are busy 
Picking up squares. There is a machine 
Suitable for every acreage large or small. 
Small growers should buy small ma- 
chines; those having large acreage can 
afford the larger machines. The differ- 
«nt types of machines are as follows :— 
—_ Gun.—This is the cheapest machine, 
ne ares recommended when other types 

itable. It is very tiresome to op- 
One hand gun will treat only about 
cotton in a season. 


Gun.—This machine is operated from 
wback by hand cranking. Will care for 


from 40 to 50 acres of cotton through the 
season. The machine has two nozzles, one 
extending down on each side of the mule. 
These machines can be operated anywhere 
a mule can walk. 


One-mule Machine.—This machine is pulled 
by one mule between two rows of cotton. 
Some types have two nozzles, others have 
four. These machines will care for about 
60 to 80 acres of cotton. 


Traction Cart Duster.—The traction cart 
duster usually has three nozzles and is pulled 
by two mules. These machines will care for 
about 100 acres of cotton. 


Power Cart Duster.—This machine has a fan 
turned at high speed by a gasoline engine 
and permits dusting under more adverse at- 
mospheric conditions than any other ground 
machine. It is best suited for large areas 
or where dusting is done in the absence of 
dew. These machines will care for 200 to 
300 acres per season, according to the model. 


Airplane Dusters—-Commercial companies 
offer airplane dusting service where there are 
large areas. Some large plantations have 
their own machines. The price is about the 
same as application by ground machines. 

Each grower should carefully consider 
the different kinds of machines and ob- 
tain the particular type best suited for 
his own conditions. A great deal has been 
said about machines being thrown away. 
Some of the old machines should be 
thrown away. The first dusting machines 
were crude like the first automobiles. The 
1930 dusting machines are greatly im- 
proved: and give excellent service if 
properly cared for. 

When Should I Begin Dusting?— 

The very foundation of wise dusting is 
the infestation count. If no count is made, 
we are fighting in the dark. Many grow- 
ers who had machines all ready for busi- 
ness last year delayed applications until 
fallen squares were noticed in the rows. 
In many cases the crop was half de- 
stroyed before fallen squares were ob- 
served. Pay no attention to squares on 
the ground in making a count. 

The only way known to tell exactly 
what the weevil is doing is to examine the 
squares on the plants at least once a week. 
Make counts at four, five, or six repre- 
sentative places in the field; say two 
counts at each end and two in the middle. 
At each point examine 100 squares. Pluck 
off the punctured squares as they are 
found and hold them. When 100 squares 
in all have been examined, count the 
punctured squares in the hand. The num- 
ber of punctured squares out of 100 
squares examined gives the per cent of 
infestation. 

Part of a field may need dusting long 
before the entire field needs it. One field 
may require dusting long before another 
field. Follow these rules as if they were 
laws of the Medes and Persians :— 


1. Keep your eyes off the ground in making 
counts. The squares on the ground have 
nothing to do with the count. 


2. Make the counts regularly. Do not wait 
until fallen squares are noticed in the rows. 


3. When 10 punctured squares are found 
out of 100 squares examined, it is time then 
to “get up and dust.” 


What About Pre-square Applica- 
tions? — The ‘Cotton Council makes 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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OW, in addition to the intensely hot 
standard Nesco burners, the new Nes 


SEE THE 
COMPLETE LINE 
AT DEALERS 


Each modern through and 

through—a_ source-of life- 

time cooking satisfaction, 

convenience, and extreme 
fuel economy. 


co De Luxe Kerosene Stoves and Ranges 
offer a Dubl-Hot burner for use where ex- 
treme heat is desired to save time—as on 
wash and ironing days, during the canning 
season, for baking hot breads perfectly, and 
heating gallons of laundry or dish water 
““Dubl-quick”. 


Dubl-Hot burner models also have a new 


NO 


wick cutting — odor — 
emell — soot — hot kitchen 
— danger — fuss, muss, 
or bother. Everything sim- 


ple and easy. special offer. 


porcelain top — permanent lasting, ever 
convenient. Insist on a Nesco Portable 
Oven for perfect baking. See coupon for 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., INC. 


27 TWELFTH STREET 


MILWAUKEE 


Factories and Branches: Mitwauxee, New Yorx, BALTIMORE, 


The New 


RANITE City, Int., Cu1caco, New Orveans, 
Laurer Hirt, L. I., Puiraperpnia. 


NESCO DeLuxe 


Kerosene Stoves & Ranges 


Nationat EnNAMeELING & Stampinc Co., INc.,27 12th St., Milwaukee 


Send Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Refrigerator Bowl with Cover — 
pronase for Kerosene 


2 cup size—for which I enclose names of 2 


Stoves and 15¢ to partly cover postage and pac 
stove literature—free. (Simply write your name and address below.) 


ing of bowl. Also send 
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WHY NOT LET US ? 7? 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


age 


An Opportunity 


to readers who wish to turn their sur- 
plus seeds, poultry or stock into ready 
cash. By running a small ad. in 
Progressive Farmer you will reach 600,- 
000 farmers throughout the South and 
among these you will find many eager 
buyers. Write our nearest office today 
for low rates. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 

















When 
You 
Answer 
an Ad. 


Be sure to give complete shipping in- 
structions in ordering goods from our 
advertisers. Read the ad carefully to 
make sure that you understand the 
offer. If money is to be sent, remit in 
the safest manner. 


IMPORTANT! It is often due to the 
subscriber’s fault that goods are ship- 
ped to the wrong address. Write as 
plainly as possible, giving your full 
mame and address. 


Our Advertisers 
Guaranteed 


We guarantee that you will receive a 

square deal in ordering from ads in 

our paper. To benefit from our Adver- 

tising Guarantee you must say in your 

order, “I saw your ad in The Progres- 

sive Farmer,” and in case of complaint 
us within 30 days. 
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Intelligent interest in health is stimu- 
lated by each person selecting one of 
the health rules on the wall and con- 
verting it into poster form. One of the 
posters says, “Eat plenty of green veg- 
etables for 85 years and you won’t die 
young.” This is another of the activ- 
ities of the 4-H camp. 








THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 





ONDAY, May 19.—There’s no bet- 
ter way of removing fresh fruit stains 
than pouring boiling water through the 
fabric. 


Old ones usually yield to javelle 
water but be sure to 
rinse thoroughly af- 
ter using it. 
Tuesday, May 20. 
—‘‘Feeding the Child 
for Health” is the 
name of a_ splendid 
new booklet that will 
interest every mother 





of young children. 
It contains feeding 


schedules, recipes, 
height and weight tables, and other help- 
ful information. Write today to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm !Voman, and she will gladly see 
that you receive a copy free. 


Wednesday, May 21.—Short jackets and 
wraps of velveteen are new. They give 
just the necessary warmth for summer 
evenings and are especially charming with 
long, full skirted frocks of organdy or 
dotted Swiss. 


Thursday, May 22.—What housekeeper 
doesn’t long for a really sharp paring 
knife? One manufacturer has solved the 
problem by making a holder for safety 
razor blades. When one becomes dull 
another is easily slipped in place. We'll 
send you the address if you would like to 
have it. 

Friday, May 23,—Prunes and dates 
stuffed with cottage cheese make a deli- 
cious salad. The prunes are most success- 
fully used when they have been soaked 
and cooked. In using these fruits, the 
stones are removed and then the fruit is 
stuffed with well seasoned cheese. Serve 
on lettuce with mayonnaise dressing. 


Saturday, May 24.—Look around your 
living room and see if it wouldn’t be 
cooler looking if most of the small knick 


ressive Farm Woman 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 


All are required to observe rest hours at 4-H camp. 
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ee ne Has. Te ice. 


They are thus taught the value 


of regular periods of relaxation. These pictures are of the 4-H girls of Duval County, Flor- 


ida. 


knacks were put away for the summer. 
Fresh flowers in simple bowls are the 
ideal decorations for summer. 





i 


| YOUR FEET AND YOUR FACE | 


JOUR feet and your face may not 

seem to have much connection with 

each other, but beauty specialists tell us 

that many facial wrinkles are caused by 
uncomfortable feet. 

Of course the very first thing is to be 
sure your shoes fit properly. Don’t have 
them too small, but don’t have them too 
large either. Wear low or medium heels 
when working and keep the very high 
heels for dress-up occasions if you wear 
them at all. And never, never buy shoes 
that are too narrow or too short just 
because they seem cheap. They will be 
an expensive economy in the end. It is 
important also to have your stockings fit. 
They should be long enough not to press 
on the toes, and snug enough not to cause 
wrinkles. 





At least once a week give your feet a 
thorough soaking in warm water, scrub- 
bing them with a nail brush and mild 
soap. Dry carefully and rub off any bits 
of rough skin with a towel. Run an or- 





PATTERNS 


l 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 


sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. To be up-to-date you need 
the latest style guide. Our new summer 


fashion magazine, just off the press, will give 
you the most recent fashion news as to style, 
fabric, and trimming. The price is 15 cents. 


Send today for your copy, addressing Pattern 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at your 
nearest office. 


See little sister in the first bed who brought her beloved doll with her. 


ange wood stick under and around the 
nails, pushing the cuticle back gently just 
as you do on your finger nails. 


Trim the nails straight across, not in a 
point. If there is a tendency toward in- 
growing nails, cut a little inverted V in 





The.Progressive Fores! 















Developing one’s sense of the aesthetic 
is part of the 4-H camp training. These 
4-H children are making baskets and 
doing it well. Miss Pearl Laffitte, the 
Duval County home _ demonstration 
agent, develops the sense of the beau- 
tiful by every means possible, one of 
which we see here. 








the center of the nail. This will drav 
together and keep the corners from pres 
ing into the flesh at the edge of the nal 





To keep the skin soft and pliable rub: 
little hand lotion, cold cream, or camphi 
ice into the feet once in a while. Soakiy 
in hot water with plenty of salt will 
much to relieve tired, aching feet. Av 
it is well worth the time it takes to chang 
the shoes after the day’s work is done. 






















































































































































































































































This pool is loaned to the 4-H club members by the state military- department of Florid# 
The lifeguards, chaperones, and swimming teachers shown in the picture see to it that? 
children not only have great fun but learn how to swim and how to save persons if " 


ger of drowning. 
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© 1930 by Dodge Brothers Corporation 


NO 


YOU CAN BUY 


FOR 


AND UP, F. O. B. FACTORY 


That is the LOWEST PRICE at which a Six by 
Dodge Brothers has ever been sold. 


That is the LOWEST PRICE at which you could 
have a car with a Mono-piece Steel Body, 
the most advanced construction known to 
the industry. 


That is the LOWEST PRICE at which a Six 
with internal-expanding 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes ever has been offered. 


That is the LOWEST PRICE at which Dodge 
Brothers have ever offered a closed car. 











FOR 


AND UP, F.O.B. FACTORY 


That is a SENSATIONAL VALUE in engi- 
neering — with Down-Draft carburetion; both 
air and oil cleaner; 220.7 cubic inch piston 
displacement; 4-wheel hydraulic brakes. 


That is a SENSATIONAL VALUE in comfort 
and luxury — 4 hydraulic double-acting shock 
absorbers; low swung, silent, safe Mono- 
piece Steel Body; pillow-type mohair or 
broadcloth upholstery; adjustable front seat. 


That is a SENSATIONAL VALUE in its typical 
Dodge Brothers quality and dependability. 


SDODGE BROTHERS 


of Floriéi 
it that? 
ns in 


UPHOLDING EVERY TRADITION OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY 












































Refrigeration that is Handy and Economical 


N" one of the old ways keeps food constantly 
cold enough. They all encourage food spoilage, 
waste, and digestive troubles, 


If you have electricity on your farm, save food, 
time, and health by installing a General Electric 
refrigerator. Its trouble-free, guaranteed mechanism 
is sealed in a permanent supply of oil. It is auto- 
matic in operation, extremely quiet and economical, 
and it always maintains a temperature under 50 
degrees. The shelves have plenty of space to keep a 








good supply of foods. 


Of the same years-ahead design is the General 
Electric milk cooler. It pays its way in added milk 
profits by preventing rejected milk and retarding 
bacterial growth. 

Other General Electric products such as MAZDA 
lamps, G-E motors, G-E cleaners, and Hotpoint 
heating appliances and electric ranges can do many 
of your hard tasks quicker, better, and cheaper than 
they were ever done before. 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday Evening 
on a nation-wide N.B.C. network 





GENERAL @ 
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HE girl on the cover of our New 

Fashion Book is wearing style No. 
2538. Do not order that style—now. 

Wait until you see all the other attrac- 
tive styles in the book. There are vacation 
dresses, styles for afternoon, sports, porch, 
and home wear, cute styles for children, 
embroidery, helpful dressmaking lessons. 





| DEWBERRY RECIPES | 


ter, 4 cup sugar, 1 egg, 2% cups flour, 

4 teaspoons baking powder, ™% teaspoon 
salt, 1 cup milk, 1 cup dewberries. Cream the 
butter, add gradually sugar and egg well 
beaten, mix and sift flour, baking powder, and 
salt, reserving % cup flour to be mixed with 
berries and added last; the remainder alter- 
nately with milk. 
Dewberry Cottage Pudding.—One-third cup 
butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup milk, 1%4 
cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking powder. Cream 
the butter, add sugar gradually, and egg well 
beaten; mix and sift flour with baking powder 
and salt; add alternately with milk to first 
mixture, turn into buttered cake pan, and 
bake 25 minutes; cut im squares and serve 
with dewberries (sprinkled with sugar and 
slightly mashed) and whipped cream. 


ee a Muffins.—One-fourth cup but- 


Dewberry Jelly.—Six quarts dewberries, 1 
pint water. Wash berries, place over heat, 
and after boiling point is reached, cook for 
15 minutes. Strain through cheesecloth and 
then through a flannel jelly bag. Measure, and 


for every cup of juice use 4% cup of sugar. 
Place juice over heat, and add sugar imme- 
diately and cook until a sheet will form on 
the side of the spoon. Skim and pour imme- 
diately into hot sterilized glasses. 


Dewberry Jelly No. 2.—Four cups dewberry 
juice, 8 level cups sugar, 1 cup pectin. Thor- 
oughly crush with masher or run through 
food chopper about 3 quarts ripe berries. 
Place fruit in cheesecloth bag and squeeze 
out juice. Then drip juice through cotton 
flannel bag if a sparkling jelly is desired. Do 


‘not drip overnight as uncooked fruit ferments 


quickly. Measure sugar and then juice into 
large saucepan, stir, and bring to boil. At 
once add the cup of pectin, stirring constant- 
ly, and again bring to full rolling boil and boil 
for % minute. Remove from fire, let stand 
1 minute, skim, pour quickly, and cover hot 
jelly at once with hot melted paraffin. 


Dewberry Jam.—Wash and weigh berries. 
For every pound of berries use % pound of 
sugar. Put berries and sugar into preserving 
kettle with just enough water to prevent 
burning. Mash fruit with a wooden spoon or 
bat. Stir frequently and cook until it is a 
smooth mass and will sheet from the side of 
the spoon. Pour immediately into hot ster- 
ilized jars. Seal-and process 15 minutes. 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 

















“I could be just as much of an invalid 
as Jane is if I didn’t have nothin’ to do 
but set an’ feel neglected an’ commune 
with my symptoms.” 

“Men an’ women are different an’ so is 
young an’ old, but they all wear the same 
look o° punctured vanity when they see 
the proofs o’ their new photograph.” 








Pattern Department 











2802—Housework becomes a pleasure when 
one wears a jaunty frock like this. 
The short sleeves, scalloped hem line, 
and trim waist are all worthy of no- 
tice. A crisp print in orchid or green 
might be used for making this prac- 
tical mode]. The pattern is designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 27 yards of 39-inch material 
and 6% yards of binding. 
340—The small girl likes dotted Swiss as 
well as her older sister. And she 
looks her very sweetest when the 
binding matches the color of the dots 
and a little bow is added for accent. 
This little frock is quickly made. 

















} 


Hi | 
Hi 
The pattern comes in sizes 2, 4, and 
6 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards of 
39-inch material with 2% yards of 
binding and %4 yard of 1%-inch rib- 
bon for bow and end. 








2507—The basque bodice and cape collar 
are becoming to slim figures. One 
might choose voile of rayon, celanese, 
or cotton for the material. Tiny but- 
tons give a quaint finish to this 
summery model which may be sleeve- 
less or have long sleeves. It is de- 
signed for sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
and 40-inch bust measure. Size % 
requires 33% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 35-inch contrasting. 
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JADE GREEN 
LUNCHEON 
OR BRIDGE SET 


For bridge 
teas or lunch- 
eons glassware is 


Realizing that the particular 
housewives every where will all wish to own 
a new bridge-set, we have contracted with 
one of the big manufacturers for their most 
popular design. 

There are 16 pieces in the set, and you can 
see from the picture above how beautiful it is. 
If you purchased this set at a store, it would 
cost you at least $5.00, but all Luzianne Cof- 
fee users can obtain one either from their 
grocer or direct from us by mail for only 


3 Luzianne Coupons and $149 
Ask Your Grocer or Write Us 


Be sure to act quickly to get one ~ 
of these 16 piece Jade Green Lunch- 
eon Sets. If your grocer hasn’t a 
set ready for you, send 3 Luzianne 

- Coupons and $1.49 direct to us, and 
we will mail you a set postage paid 
immediately. 





Luzianne Guarantee 


If after using the entire con- 
tents of a can of Luzianne (ac- 
cording to directions) you are 
not satisfied in every respect, 
your grocer will refund the 
money you paid for it. 














LUZIANNE COFFEE 


100% GOOD 






V lq Sm 


640 Magazine Street New Orleans 























- 
M-O-N-E-Y F-O-R Y-O-U— P 
Surplus seeds, plants, livestock or any Progressive Farmer 
kind of farm produce will find a ready Ads Are 
market through these columns. z 
rece ooee . Guaranteed Reliable 





WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
is within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 


lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
ay umns. We nnot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 


trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 

cause buyers should personally 

investigate land before pur- 

WITH “a 

Pe Better feed—lower costs—more 

as profits. Booklet ‘“‘Users Own 
b45 Words” written by owners 
A | proves it. Write for free copy. 
SSYALK Write your name and check be- 
low items for illustrated folders, 
The Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 


142 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
Established 1850 


—_—| eee Hog Houses 

































A MONEY MAKER 
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‘Have You Heard the Latest News? — 


Worth (arolina ‘Jarm jfews 


By F. H. JETER 





SHORT course in cotton grading and 

classing is offered farmers and cot- 
ton graders of North Carolina by the 
State College of Agriculture during the 
six weeks beginning 
June 16 and closing 
July 25. The grad- 
ing course will be a 
part of the summer 
school activities, and 
will be of interest to 
producers, buyers, 
mill operators, ware- 
housemen, and scien- 
tists interested in 
cotton lint. Dr. J. 
B. Cotner, professor 
of farm crops, and a licensed classer, will 
have the course in charge. He will be 
assisted by J. I. Johnson, a federal expert 
who has been detailed to the school for 
the six weeks. A nominal charge for the 
instruction will be made by the college 
but no entrance requirements are needed, 
says Dr. Cotner. 





F. H. JETER 


Short and Snappy. — Carteret farm- 
ers are receiving good prices for the cab- 
bage produced on 400 acres this spring. 
In some cases buyers paid 8 cents a head 
in the field though most of the selling was 
done through the Carteret Farmers’ Ex- 
change. Two ginneries of Pasquo- 
tank County codperating with an oil com- 
pany are offering four cash prizes totaling 
$55 for best yields of cotton an acre in 
the county. A supply of good seed has 
been distributed. . Agronomy In- 
formation Circular No. 50, Painting and 
Whitewashing on the Farm by David S. 
Weaver, agricultural engineer, is offered 
free to those farmers of North Carolina 
who will write to the Department of 
Agronomy at State College for a copy. 

The 24,050 hens from which records 
are being secured each month,by poultry 
extension specialists paid their owners an 
average return above feed cost of 28 
cents a hen during March. J A. 
Dellinger was elected president and R. 
J. Morrison, secretary, of the Cherryville 
Beekeepers’ Association recently organ- 
ized in Gaston County. 

Ill 


News Notes From County Agents.— 
This bunch of items of timely interest 
comes from wide-awake county agents :-— 


Iredell poultry growers report less loss of 
baby chicks than usual, due largely, they 
say, to getting hatching eggs from blood 
tested flocks. 

The cotton crop of Mecklenburg County has 
been planted and the corn will all be planted 
by May 20. This is a month earlier than the 
5-year average. 

Seven purebred Duroc hogs were placed 
with 4-H club members of Craven County by 
Raymond Watson, assistant agent. 

Two cars of hogs shipped by Lenoir County 
farmers netted them $2,105.97. 

The early Irish potato crop in Beaufort 
County is up to a good stand and the crop 
looks fine, says E. P. Welch. 


WHAT VIRGINIA TOBACCO | 
BROUGHT LAST YEAR | 











N THE April 12 Progressive Farmer 
(page 19) there were tables. showing 
the prices brought by tobacco in North 
Carolina for last season and the season 
before last. Below will be found similar 
tables showing what tobacco brought last 
year on the Virginia markets. 


It will be noted that the sales for last 
year, of all types combined, were ap- 
proximately 9,500,000 pounds ahead of 
the 1928-29 season, and that the average 
price for all types was 17.53 cents a 
pound for the 1929-30 season against 
16.14 cents for the season before. Here 
is the unusual circumstance of the larger 
crop commanding a higher price and 
bringing a larger total than the smaller 
‘crop of the year before. Perhaps the 
explanation of this is found in the state- 
ment of the Virginia Department of 
Agriculture that “the quality of the 
(1929) crop was generally good”—quali- 


_ ty apparently not only offsetting but ac- 


Here It Is, Gathered From Over 
the Carolinas and Virginia 


tually overcoming whatever adverse ef- 
fect the larger crop may have had upon 
the market price :— 


PRODUCERS’ SALES OF DIFFERENT 


TYPES 
Pounds 
1929-30 1928-29 
Flue-cured U. S. Type 11. 92,949,878 85,361,411 
Fire-cured U. S. Type 21. 22,811,016 21,935,250 
Burley WU. S. Type 31 .... 6,930,130 5,017,120 
Sun-cured U. S. Type 37 .. 4,096,688 4,941,043 





117,254,824 
$18,923,000 


1929-1928 


. .126,787,712 
Sinan $22,224,000 


Total for 
Total value of crop 


SEASON SALES BY MARKETS, 


all types 














CROPS 
Flue-cured, U. S. Type 11 Aver. price 
Markets 1929-30 1928-29 
BIACGUINE 76 6 ooisk gecePoscueveencts coves 10.30 
WUGORUOR coc cccees hevsdescodves 14.74 13.72 
CO Ee sccvsacacddsnseurs sact 15.28 14.27 
Clarksville - 0c cfisccccccgeecceces 15.18 11.53 
Ne oo oes KcSa saith be as waite 17.93 18.86 
Divakses ranch .0ciccccccccscssds cece 9.98 
Dare WOne Saiiesxs vine o sienconedenl take 9.05 
ee, PRP re PRP eC ECT ee Tet Ts 17.12 15.72 
LSWKOERCOEVINE n.0.05 ices cckccccee 17.16 16.16 
RGMGMBGCE Aine: cskccs covdsccseee Seay’ 13.27 
WEGFIRAVIE: has ccs ccs ti cnueceecas 13.88 12.97 
it, Ln eee Peart ee 18.85 16.96 
Rocky Mount .....cscccssscccecs 12.46 9.98 
South Boston 2.4.0 .cccscccccesces 17.17 15.90 
MEE DESI 2s chase cto etoaneeeser ss 18.30 17.83 
Average of all ii... 6.c.cceces 17.36 17.07 
Fire-cured, U. S. Type 21 Aver. price 
Markets 1929-30 1928-29 
AE teh wsawate sesadn been ee te 18.45 12.52 
WI RRODR:. 5 ccs asic ower tia esr ened en rien 8.66 
DE. aces'énGicdepaadyKeucsanas 15.61 8.76 
PREG i recvkesbasstevecdccie 19.11 13.05 
BrookMewl sh. i. bes vecdccccetsase 14.45 10.28 
IN Soa doin nash pane nes cunt eine 14.70 8.99 
Drakes Bratch ..<0..50:.> 19.07 11.38 
APMIS o5:0\0 nse ch es ban 15.25 9.82 
PER 6.5.05 SWsis ooo Woe eneteas 16.40 10.10 
Pathe. Si ore ss vkasedenasa<cee 18.73 10.55 
enor Aer A 17.74 10.71 
Aacee 68 OR ccccesaiivesias 16.87 10.59 
Burley, U. S. Type 31 - 
PUMGOGI. oh Va sie 0a cakisesett is 24.45 30.43 
Sun-cured, U. S. Type 37 

ee Ee Pree ee ee 13.25 10.07 


Virginia Farm yews 
By E. R. PRICE 


IGURES reported in the 1929 poultry 

campaign for standardization of the 
farm flocks in Craig County were recently 
tabulated. The reports show that 4,683 
Standard Barred 
Rocks, 2,585 Rhode 
Island Reds, 259 
Orpingtons, 230 Wy- 
andottes, and a few 
more of other breeds 
were raised during 
the year. One hun- 
dred and thirty cock- 
erels were bought 
for breeding  pur- 
poses, 84 houses 
were improved by 
the addition of scratching. sheds, 92 farms 
discarded all mixed or mongrel birds and 
have nothing but Standard breeds, and 
12 new poultry houses were constructed 
The second year campaign started with an 
increased demand for hatching eggs and 
breeding stock. Many farm women prom- 
ised to have nothing but Standardbred 
flocks by the end of the present year. By 
another year marketing will be included 
in the program. 

II 


Club Improves Fairgrounds and 
Mail Boxes.—The Curles Neck home 
demonstration club, Henrico County, has 
planted several large trees on the county 
fairgrounds and has let a contract to have 
concrete posts made for all mail boxes be- 
longing to members of the club. 








E. R. PRICB 


Ill 

Not Hearers Only, But Doers as 
Well.—When the local agent in Ap- 
pomattox put on a soil improvement cam- 
paign four years ago he found the people 
of one community especially interested. 
Their farms showed that these farmers 
have put.into practice the suggestions of- 


fered by the agent. One farmer had 
enough hay to feed all his livestock dur- 
ing the past winter and some to sell, and 
has a good stand of clover on all his fields 
that were seeded. This is typical of all 
the farms in that community. 


IV 


Boy Bread Makers.—Three boys are 
taking the food work in the Highlands 
4-H cooking club, Norfolk county. They 
seem as anxious as the girls to learn and, 
the home demonstration reports, are do- 
ing well. One boy gave a demonstration 
recently in making quick breads and his 
results were splendid. This club has im- 
proved the cooking room by some paint 
and new curtains. 





[HONOR ROLL HERDS, MARCH| 


Ten Highest Dairy Herds, Va. and 
N. C.; 10 Highest Cows, S. C. 


— records kept by the dairy im- 
provement associations of Virginia 
and North Carolina are a pretty accurate 
measure of dairy cow excellence. But 
more than that: the superior perform- 
ance of the herds reflects superior man- 
agement on the part of the dairymen, 
for good herds and high performance 
do not just happen. A study of these 
records should be not only interesting 
but instructive and stimulating to the 
enterprising dairyman. 

In the herd designation “A” stands for 
Ayrshire, “G” for Guernsey, “H” for 
Holstein, “J” for Jersey, and “Gr.” for 
grade :— 





VIRGINIA 
No. Pounds 
Owner and breed cows Milk Fat 


1, R. L. Harrison & Son (M.) 25 1,253 50.7 
2. Alphin Farm (M.) ......... 22 1,064 47.5 
3. T., Bh Mi vere Cie). ccocscsnnc 10 1,381 45.8 
4. W. R. Rowland (G.) ...... 14 825 45.6 
iO, oe A: dy eS eee 30 1,081 40.8 
6. W. B. Orange & Son (M.) 50 1,068 39.6 
7..T; S. Winston (G.) ....-.:. 41 809 39.6 
a ey gS ee 91 1,077 37.4 
9. R. S. Hynson (M.) ........ 43 969 37.4 
Oe a a ees 2 ee 18 730 37.0 
NORTH CAROLINA 
1. Klondike Farm (G.) ...... 32 785 38.8 
2. xt Pete Cee cicivedssss 25 776 36.6 
3. Muda: Monte (G.) ©. 050.005 26 812 36.1 
4. J. R. & J. A. Aldridge (J.) 8 746 35.7 
5. Kildare Farm (G) ........ 13 648 35.4 
6. R. S. Edmiston (J.) ...... 23 691 35.0 
7. Dr. Clarence Poe (J.) ..... 21 611 33.4 
8. Piney Grove Dairy (Go)... 726 33.3 
, Alex Melver29° < iscccces 10 627 33.0 
10. Samarcand Manor (A.).... 26 817 31.2 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Record of highest cows, not highest herds) 


1. AG; Reosevelt (G,) ic ccccccccase 1,559 82.3 
DBR (ick cc cos caveces 1,733 76.0 
9... G. Meotevelt (G.)° x. cccese css 1,869 74.6 
4; Savte: ives, Cas od case vcksecec 1,565 72.4 
a a RE ee ee a ee 1,457 71.7 
GR. DB, Cammet (Gd oc coca cccscca 1,454 71.0 
7. We G. Roosevelt: (G.) ..0: 00.0000 1,587 67.8 
ie ee a: eee 2,226 66.9 
DC, Geer SED oae'so cnc v cas caecs 1,252 66.5 
10; Ws 2 Mla weeld 43) xccivaasscie 1,246 63.5 





| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
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(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


GOLve this Loop Hole by climbing 

down a rung at a time, changing one 
letter only in each step without trans- 
posing. Avoid unusual words. The cor- 
rect answer is given elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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pier grass so far north. 4s 


The Progressive hfe: ; 








fouth (arolina Farm JVews 
By A. B. BRYAN 
Mostly About Doings With an Eye 


to Money Profits 


ORN pays a fine profit when fed to 

hogs with fish meal, as shown by feed. 
ing demonstrations in 1929, an average of 
5.2 bushels of corn and 19.6 pounds of 
fish meal producing 
100 pounds of gain 
on hogs harvesting 





their own feed jp 
the cornfield. At this 
rate they paid an 


average of $1.86 per 
bushel for corn. Corn 





yielding 35 to 4 

bushels per acre fe- 

turned 700 to 9% 
a pounds of pork per 
A. B. BRYAN acre. 

Il 


Another outlet for diversified farming 
has been opened in the establishment of a 
peanut factory, the Adams Peanut Prod- 
ucts, Inc., in Columbia, the annual capac- 
ity of which will be 300 carloads of pea- 
nuts to be made into salted peanuts, pea- 
nut butter, peanut candy, and_ various 
other products. Every package will fea- 
ture the iodine content of peanuts. 

Ill 

Flashes From Afield.— Dr. F. H. 
McLeod, in order to help establish Biloxi 
soybeans in Florence County, has given 
every pig club member enough beans to 
plant an acre. Nine dairy herd 
demonstrations were started in Newberry 
in March. Through inspection 
and treatment by the county agent of 
sweet potato seed, 84 growers are now 
on an accredited list in Clarendon Coun- 
ty. . . . County prizes totaling $350 
to supplement state prizes in the cotton 
contest are offered in Newberry County 
by the Kendall Mills. . 1. La 
Darlington County, fed out 30 hogs by 
instructions and received $1.94 per bushel 
for corn used. . . . A double-deck car 
of 122 —— netted for 16 Dillon farm- 
ers $2,48 ; Farmers in the little 
Wiibdice community, Chester County, 
purchased codperatively for home-mixing 
150 tons of fertilizers, saving $5.25 a ton. 

codperative order for 1,450 
pounds of carpet grass seed was made for 
11 Georgetown farmers to seed 150 acres. 

Fourteen cars of hogs have been 
shipped from Orangeburg since February 
3, and these have netted over 100 farmers 
around $20,000. In Horry County 
91 farmers have bought cooperatively 
2,543 pounds of carpet grass and lespedeza 
for permanent pastures. Lexing- 
ton County farmers around Pelion have 
contracted for 150 acres of tomatoes as a 
starter for the new cannery at Pelion. 


| THROW AWAY NO MONEY | 
| ON NAPIER GRASS | 


ETTERS have been received from as 
far north as Williamsburg and 
Roanoke, Va., inquiring about Napier 
grass, a tropical, perennial plant that re- 
sembles the true sugar cane. It is claimed 
by some of the traveling salesmen that 
“Napier grass will produce 40 or more 
tons of green forage per acre in one sea- 
son and furnish all the feed necessary 
for ten cows from the first of May until 
frost.” 


Napier grass was introduced by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1913‘from South Africa. Under 
date of April 19, 1930, Associate Agrono- 
mist C. R. Enlow of the United States 
Department of Agriculture wrote us a 
follows :— 


“Napier grass is distinctly a tropi- 
cal plant. It has not proved hardy north 
of Charleston, S. C., or north of the 
southern half of Mississippi and Georgia 
It is adapted to that locality where sugaf 
cane is grown. I feel that you would 
a great favor to the farmers of the South 
if you would publish such information a§ 

have given regarding Napier grass. }t 
is a waste of money to try to grow 
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Our Weekly. Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 


Common Clay : 

BEAUTIFUL vase in a collection of 
A antiques caught my eye. I asked 
the curator of the museum of what mate- 
the vase was made. His reply 
shocked me. “It is 
made out of common 
clay,” he said. 

Of course, this com- 
mon clay was fash- 
ioned and _ molded 
by the hands of a 
man who had an 
uncommon sense of 
proportion. Then 
some man who had 
an uncommon eye for 
colors had tinted it. Finally it was fired 
in a common furnace with common heat. 
The result was an uncommon vase made 
of ordinary materials by ordinary men. 


17 

We do not see the great possibilities that 
lie in the humblest life. We are half 
blinded by the lure of the distant and the 
obscure. 

There may be a genius in your com- 
munity. What is genius? It is the ability 
to take infinite pains to get anything done 
perfectly. There is almost no degree of 
excellency that cannot be attained by con- 
stant practice. 

Thousands of young people admire 
Helen Wills’ ability to play tennis. How 
many people are willing to undergo the 
hard training that makes her skill possi- 
ble? Could you place a newspaper in the 
opposite court and shoot at it for an hour, 
and then move it to another distance, and 
spend days at it? Helen Wills does. She 
is just a bit of common clay with an un- 
common ambition to excel. 

I krow a farmer who makes a wonder- 
ful success of his work. His one passion 
seems to do a little better each year. He 
isa sort of marvel to lesser men who have 
not the sticking at it qualities. It takes 
fifteen years of hard fiddling to make a 
first violinist. 

af 


Christian character is exhibited by 
someone in a powerful way in every 
neighborhood. We say, “What a perfect 
man or woman!” They are made of the 
same common clay as the rest of humanity 
but have given more time to prayer, Bible 
reading, and Bible living than other peo- 
ple. They have mastered their tempers 
and controlled their passions just a little 
better. They hold their tongues, they are 
uncommon in their grasp of spiritual truth 
and their daily practice. 


Not long ago a man spoke of another 
man in my presence, “How does that man 
know so much about the Bible?” I hap- 
pened to know that the man mentioned 
takes a little time each day to read and 
study a small portion of the Word. That 
little time makes a great difference in his 


character, 
|e i 


I am saying all this because I know 
that everyone is afflicted with the dead- 
ly malady of looking far away for great- 
hess and goodness. Jt is a delusion and 
@snare. God, Love, Truth are as close to 
MS right now as they were to St. John the 
Divine. He made use of the grace at his 
disposal, and we calt him a saint, 


(jarden and ()rchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
THIRTEEN THINGS TO DO NOW 


EVER cultivate beans when wet, as it 
will injure the leaves. 
5 ee orchard should be disked or culti- 
‘o €d in some other manner often enough 
Th ct weeds and grass from growing. 
1s will also destroy many insects. 
"allan tie, and prune tomatoes. This will 
. ewer but finer specimens, Prune by 
1 suckers as fast as they come. 


rial 


JOHN W. HOLLAND 


4. Plant collard seed now and transplant 
as soon as large enough: Collards can’t be 
beaten as a winter vegetable and some should 
be in every home garden. 


5. Deep setting enables tomato plants to 
better withstand summer drouth. Put all of 
the stem in the ground except 2 or 3 inches 
of top, even if the plants are 8 to 12 inches 
high. 


6. Any unused portion of the garden should 
be planted in soybeans or peas if other veg- 
etables are not to be planted. At least don’t 
allow such space to grow up in weeds and 
grass. 


7. It is extremely important to pick up and 
burn or bury peach drops. These are usually 
full of worms and much trouble for the fu- 
ture will be avoided by thus handling these 
drops. 


8. Spray watermelons with Bordeaux to pre- 
vent anthracnose or smallpox. Three to five 
sprayings are usually sufficient. Start soon 
after the vines begin to run so as to prevent 
this disease, as there is no cure. It can only 
be prevented. 


9. Many folks think the beans are attacked 
by rust when the trouble is caused by bean 
beetles. Poison them with a dust mixture 
made up of 1 part calcium arsenate to 7 to 9 
parts powdered lime. 


10. Best results may be secured with toma- 
toes in the home garden by ceasing to culti- 
vate after the fruit commences to form, giv- 
ing a heavy mulch of straw, manure, mulch- 
ing paper, etc. 

11. To produce the biggest and finest water- 
melons, pinch off all except one or two to 
a vine. This will not only give bigger and 
finer watermelons, but will give ripe ones 
several days earlier. 


12. Cut old blackberry canes out as soon 
as picking is over, leaving the new ones for 
next year’s crop. Fertilize them and culti- 
vate them. Pinch out the tops when 2% to 
3 feet high so as to cause branching and pre- 
vent growing tall and sprawling. 


13. For the home garden to be successful 
as it should be, something should be planted 
in it at least twice per month throughout 
spring, summer, and early fall. Quickly ma- 
turing crops like beans, etc., should be plant- 
ed once or twice a month and the more 
slowly maturing ones from two to four or 
five times during the year. 


A fitlle Sermon 


On Good ffealth 


By & M. Reeisrir, M.D. 


Meningitis—Symptoms and 
Treatment 


HESE are the symptoms of cerebro- 

spinal meningitis, about which I told 
you something last week: In front of head, 
sides of head, or all over the head, there 
may be the most 
severe headache, de- 
scribed by one vic- 
tim “as if the head 
were in a vise and 
nails and screws 
forced into the 
brain.” Also swim- 
ming in head and 
vomiting ; patient be- 
comes very weak 
immediately. There 
may be wild delirium and a throwing back 
of the head and drawing of the body back- 
ward. The real diagnosis of the disease 
is made by examination of the spinal fluid. 
The doctor uses a hollow needle to punc- 
ture the spinal cord about the waist line, 
and draws off some of the spinal fluid 
for examination under the microscope. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis is relatively 
so rare that universal vaccination against 
it would hardly be justified, even if we 
had a safe and sure method of carrying 
out this procedure. Vaccination against 
this disease may be considered in civil 
life in the presence of an epidemic, and in 
military life, in the mobilization of troops, 
whether active cases of the disease be 
present or not. 

Control measures must be directed to 
the individual and to the masses. It must 
always be borne in mind that in order for 
a person to become a carrier of this dis- 
ease, the person must come into close 
contact with a carrier under certain con- 
ditions of température and poor ventila- 
tion. If we could abolish the bad habit 
of sneezing, coughing, and spraying our 
friends and the public generally with 
saliva, the carriers of this disease would 





DR. REGISTER 


be greatly diminished in number. An- 
other check on meningitis would be the 
use of individual drinking cups instead of 
the friendly community cup with 57 va- 
rieties of saliva on its rim. It would help 
also to have individual towels instead of 
the neighborly roller towel, and habitu- 
ally to wash the hands before eating, 
whether they need it or not. Also muffle 
the cough and sneeze into your handker- 
chief. Avoid both mental and physical 
exhaustion, whether for money or just 
“whoopee’—they are equally dangerous 
when carried to excess. 


Treatment.—Call the doctor at once, 
if there is the least suspicion of menin- 
gitis. The sooner anti-meningococcal 
serum is given, the greater the chances 
of a cure. Before the days of the serum 
treatment, 80 to 90 out of every 100 cases 
died. Since serum has been used, the 
death rate has been greatly lowered, this 
of course depending on how soon the 
treatment is given. If given within the 
first two or three days, the deaths have 
been lowered to 18 per 100 cases. We 
will not go further into the treatment, 
for if you ever need a good doctor, it is 
when some loved one develops this dis- 
ease. No time to swap horses when 
crossing this stream of sickness. The 
present tense is the only one with prom- 
ise. 

Different treatment is required for 
other forms of meningitis such as tuber- 
culous, pneumococcic, streptococcic, an- 
thrax, and syphilitic meningitis and menin- 
gitis from fracture of the skull. 


Dodou Fnowy 
; fanday [chool ston? 


Jesus Teaches in the Temple 


(Lesson for May 18, 1930: from Matthew 22:1 
to 23:29.) 

I 

When did the incidents of today’s lesson 
occur? 

On Tuesday, April 4, 30 A. D., in the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem. 

Il 
What parable was spoken at this time? 
The parable of the marriage feast. 

Ill 

Give a brief outline of the parable. 

A king, whose son was to be wed, sent 
invitations to the feast. These were refused 
and some of the messengers were killed. So 
the king destroyed the murderers and filled 
the hall with guests from the streets, whom 
he furnished with clothes. One of the guests 
refused to wear his garment, and was thrust 
into the darkness without. 


IV 

What point was made by Jesus in speak- 
ing it? 

The parable condemned those who refused 
to honor Jesus Christ, as well as those who 
join the church but maintain a spirit of self- 
will and pride. 


Vv 


What question was it that the disciples 
put to Jesus? 


“Ts it lawful to give tribute to Caesar?” 
VI 

Why was this seemingly innocent question 
a dangerous one? 

Taxes were collected by the hated publicans, 
whom Jews despised. If Jesus said: “No,” he 
laid himself liable for defying Caesar. If he 
said: “Yes,” he offended the Jews who were 
his followers. 

vu 


What was a denarius? 

A denarius was a silver coin, worth about 
15 cents, on which was the head of Caesar. 
Vill 

What question was next put to Jesus? 
“Which is the great commandment in the 
law?” 


i 

How did he answer it? t 
“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the great and 
first commandment and the second is like 
unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 


x 

What is meant by “the law and the proph- 
ets”? 

By “the law and the prophets” was meant 
the Old Testament—the Law which included 
the five books of Moses; the Prophets, which 
included certain historical books; and the 
book of Psalms. 
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POTASH — 
IT PAYS! 
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Learn More! 
Earn More! 


Let us train you for a book- 
keeping, secretarial or banking 
position. Big demand for King’s 
graduates. Tuition and living 
expenses reasonable. 


Write for Bulletin F, address- 
ing nearest school. 


Kae Mtg 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 


Sor Swollen Tendons 


A sssorsine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain froma splint 
or soft curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
: nstructions. Interesting horse-book 2-B 
ree. 
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From a race horse owner: “Used Absorbr 
{me on a yearling pacer with strained tem, 
don. Colt all over lameness, though for 
time couldn’t take a step. Great stuff.” 


ABS ORBINE 
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\DRESS GOODS 


— 


LE BARGAIN! -THIS MONTH 495 
ee 5 FREE 


329 


693 Broadway, Dept.M-67, N.Y.C. 


> 

hat’s It Worth? 
Ag one a case 
uaran ears, 
Richly entraved. RR En- 
gineer Dial—“Time to the 
second!" Adjusted for 
absolute qunmaty. Guar- 
anteed by 100 Year Uld 

Million Dollar Factory. 
You and your friends may have 
paid $10 or more for watches not 
0 accurate. Our Bargain Sale 
price is only $3.72 and postage. 


Send NO Money. Send postcard 
Gieeesd oe Sores wotch ar 
tives. Money beck iinet delighted, © 


GOOBYEAR C8., 1:360 Newton, Mass, 


> YARDS F 















DVERTISING PAYS 


when it reaches those who are in- 

terested in the products for sale. 
This is especially true for the advertisers in 
The Progressive Farmer who are reaching 
hundreds of thousands of farmers in the 
South. They find a ready market for their 
products. You, too, will find the pages of 
'armer an unsurpassed ad- 


The Progressive F: 
vertising medium. 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 
ic nah neeeyseclntgeoe-peceinaatchanes PE Ree eee | 
Ephesians 5:1.—Children, obey your parents 
in the Lord: for this is right. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf—If you have any- 
thing to do with planning the entertainment 
for your 4-H club, home economics club, 
young people’s social, or other group, I can 
recommend highly ‘Kit, the Popular Recrea- 
tion Magazine.” It’s a dandy. The maga- 
zine is issued four times each year and the 
price is $1. For complete information write 
to Church Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio. 


Achievement Club Achievers.—As this is 
written, five boys and girls have already com- 
pleted each requiren.ent and have been award- 
ed their Certificate of Achievement. They afe: 
Florence Lewis, Kentucky; Anna Ridout, North 
Carolina; Stella Wyatt, North Carolina; Inez 
Bruns, Texas; Melvin Collier, Virginia. If 
you aren’t a member of the club, write me 
for an application blank; if you are already 
a member, I want to tell you you are going 
to be proud of one of those certificates. 


memureemcenens cra cea Serer 








TOP -DRESS 
WITH 


PoTASH 
IT PAYS! 
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Know Your Agricultural History.—Name two 
great agricultural inventions, giving date in- 
vented. 

Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin in 
1793; the patent for it was issued by Thomas 
Jefferson, March 14, 1794. De Laval invented 
the cream separator in 1877. What two did 
you name? 


IV 


Now Figure This Out.—The following prob- 
lem, clipped from an exchange, is credited 
to J. H. Pennock, of Oklahoma: A man has 
$1.15 in change in his pockets and yet is 
unable to make change for either a dollar, 
half dollar, quarter, or a dime. What coins 
has he in his pockets? 


So few requests came in for the ditty book 
that very likely it will not be published. 


Vv 


The World of Plants.—No one, I suppose, eats 
gourds, but if it were not for the Gourd Fam- 
ily summertime (and Thanksgiving and win- 
ter time, too) might not be nearly so delight- 
ful a time as it is. The Cucurbitaceae in- 
clude the pumpkin, cushaw, squash, gourds 
of all kinds, cantaloupe, watermelon, cucum- 
ber, and citron. You can readily name several 
common characteristics: the trumpet-shaped 
flowers; fruit and seed alike in a general way; 
tendril bearing; medium to very large leaves 
with long, succulent stems. 


Sincerely yours, 





TEST HELPED ME 


HE Progressive Farmer Efficiency 

Contest has helped me more in my scout 
work than any other single factor during 
my scout career. I was beginning to lose 
interest in scouting when I read about the 
contest and bingo! A new interest in 
lone scouting was created within me. I 
began to realize the real worth of scout- 
ing. By working for points in the effi- 
ciency contest I also won enough points 
for my lone scout booster title. The con- 
test made me realize the splendid assist- 
ance and guidance The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe has rendered me. What 


| HOW THE EFFICIENCY CON- | 
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will be sent you free and postage paid. 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 
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For special 
Board Cake C 
way of making cake in color combina- 
tions to fit the occasion, such as Hal- 
lowe’en, rick’ rist 
mas, for Valentine parties and patriotic 
days. : 
the neighbors by using this cake pan set and many of your friends will 
wonder how you have been able to make such dainty, tempting cakes. 
With each cake pan set, we send you a diagram for your first color 
combination and a delightful cake recipe. 

§ The Checker Board Cake Set will be sent you complete 
Our Offer bf with diagram and recipe as a reward for sending us two 
one-year subscriptions at 50c each or only one subscrip- 


tion at $1.00 for two years (your own may be included). 
eae’ eee the very Se your order is received, the Checker Board Cake Pan Set 


hecker Board Cake Pan 


with Checker Board Cake Recipe 


The 
many combinations 
making your 
Checker 
have often seen cakes made up in at- 
tractive colors. 
This set of three 9-inch pans and circu- 
lar mold will permit your making cakes 
in any color combination. 
do it after she has mixed up her first 
batter in one or more colors. 


illustration shows but one of 
you can use in 
cakes with this novel 
Board Cake Pan Set. You 


It’s really very simple. 


Anyone can 


Appetizing Cakes 
In Attractive Colors 


the Checker 
ideal 


occasions, 
Pan Set offers an 


Saint Patrick’s Day, Christ- 











Your cakes will be the envy of 


Just send $1.00 for subscrip- 


ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 


Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, 


. Ky. Dallas, Texas 








little scout advancement I have made I 
owe to the PFT. 

The contest increased my interest in the 
various scouting activities and by so do- 
ing created within me a real love cf 
God’s great outdoors. I have learned to 
respect and do all in my power to pro- 
tect all wild creatures. After realizing 
the real value of scouting I have tried 
my best to live up to the scout oath and 
law. My work in the contest has helped 
me to get the “Good turn daily” habit 
and has made me realize the necessity of 
being prepared at all times. 

JACK CARTER (10) 

Sandy River, Virginia. 


KNOW YOUR SCOUT 
EXECUTIVE 


OY Scout service stations for your 
benefit and assistance are strewn 
thickly throughout the South. These are 
the headquarters of the various councils. 
Where possible (in the lists below) the 
name of the council executive is given. 
Otherwise simply address Boy Scout 
Headquarters at the place given. Infor- 
mation on joining the organization, start- 
ing a troop, tribe, or farm patrol, or on 
merit badge and other achievement work 
—anything pertaining to scouting—you 
will find these service stations ready to 
pass out to you on request. Call on them 
as freely as you do on The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe because we are all here to 
serve you. Write to your nearest coun- 
cil in the following list :— 








an 








Virginia :— 

C. B. Woodhead, Lynchburg Area Council, 
1025 Church St., Lynchburg. 

Richard W. Parker, Peninsular Council, 205 
Masonic Temple Bldg., Newport News. 

Louis R. Lester, Norfolk Council, 119 Col- 
lege Place, Norfolk. 

Dolphus E. Henry, Old Dominion Area Coun- 
cil, Chamber of Commerce, Suffolk. 

Walter H. Eusten, Patrick Henry Council, 
Municipal Bldg., Danville. 

Council Headquarters, Portsmouth 
Council, 524 Middle St., Portsmouth. 

Charles L. Weaver, Richmond Area Council, 
722 East Main St., Richmond. 

John E. Rhodes, Roanoke Council, Pythian 
Bldg., Roanoke. 

M. H. Burchard, Robert E. Lee Council, 103 
N. Union St., Petersburg. 

Frank R. Horton, Shenandoah Area Coun- 
cil, Box 360, Winchester. 

J. W. Fix, Stonewall Jackson Council, Box 
662, Staunton. 

Paul C. Milliken, Virginia Lewis and Clark 
Area Council, Box 93, Charlottesville. 
North Carolina:— 

James E. Steere, Charlotte Council, 220 La- 
tonia Bldg., Charlotte. 

Oscar B. Gorman, Cherokee Area Council, 
Reidsville. 

A. W. Allen, Daniel Boone Area Council, 403 
Buncombe County Courthouse, Asheville. 

Wallace B. White, Greensboro Council, Guil- 
ford County Courthouse, Greensboro. 

Henry T. Thompson, Neuse Council, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Kinston. 

Council Headquarters, New Hanover County 
Council, 1301 Grace St., Wilmington. 

R. M. Shield, Piedmont Council, 105 W. Sec- 
ond Ave., Gastonia. 

Claude Humphries, Occonneechee Area Coun- 
cil, Box 200, Raleigh. 

Frederick N. Neilson, Tar Heel Area Coun- 
cil, 140 Howard St., Rocky Mount. 

W. E. Pennington, Tuscarora Council, Box 
426, Goldsboro. 

B. W. Hackney, Jr., Uwharrie Area Council, 
106% W. Washington St., High Point. 

Council Headquarters, Walter Hines 
Area Council, Box 582, Sanford, 

Herbert Stuckey, Wilson County Council, 
Box 1197, Wilson. 

_W. E. Vaughn-Lloyd, Winston-Salem Coun- 
cil, Box 1406, Winston-Salem. 
South Carolina:— 

C. D. Schirmer, Charleston County Council, 
W. Wing the Old Citadel, Charleston. 

Council Headquarters, Central South Caro- 
lina Council, 1231 Hampton St., Columbia, 

M. G. Roswell, Greenville County Council, 
209 Capers Bldg., Greenville. 

Wm. Czarnitzki, Pee Dee Area Local Coun- 
cil, Darlington. 

O. J. Cordray, 207 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg. 


| CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 


HESE fellows would like to have let- 
ters from brother scouts :— 
Oakley Smartt, Route 3, Mt. Juliet, Tenn, 
Jack S. Paul, Route 2, Sylvester, Ga., inter- 
ested in protecting wild life and passing tests. 
bert L, Phelps, Supply, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


GOOD SCOUTS TOGETHER 

Left to right they are: Claud Mooney, an 
old timer in lone scouting; Ralph Lineberger 
Carolina’s famous scout artist; Ed Parott. 
now an assistant scoutmaster; Howard Mc. 
Kenzie, GC-LSC, and Carl P. Baker, another 
old timer and active in Lone Indian affairs, 











| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 
Solution to Loop-Hole: 1 Loop; 2 


Hoop; 3, Hood; 4, Hold; 5, Hole. 





| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE. | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 















MY CAR. AND I ARE 
PARTNERS WE Are & 
THE BEST OF FRIg ps | 
SHE TAKES ME Gur ¥ 
FOR, A RIDE AND J a 
PULL HER Bac. w/ EF 
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HERES ONE SEA/r IN 
BY ETHEL BLACK= 
HAR DEMAN CO= TENN, 


OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


An onion a day keeps the doctor away, 
Oh, the old adage must surely be true. 
Although it is sad, I’d like to add, 
It keeps everyone else away, too. 
—Sent in by James Levert Bingham, 
Hardin County, Tenn. 















Dear Granny’s chair is empty now, 
Used no longer as of old, 
But look, my dear, in a-barber’s chair, 
Dear Granny you'll behold. 
—Sent in by Vera Owens, 
Williamsburg County, S. G 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Marie Moody, Prince George County, Va. 
Ryburn Stancil, Wake County, N. C. 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“I didn’t mean not to be polite. I jus 
hollered an’ asked Mamma if I could eat 
my supper without waitin’ for the com 
pany to leave.” 


“T don’t see why you have to wear 


shoes on Sunday. Ever’ time you ste 
bare: 


pictures of angels, they're goin’ 
footed.” 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It 


will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


State plainly what editions you wish toe use. 


Potatoes 
Pure red and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$1.50, gg f.o.b. Postpaid, $2. John B. Pope, 
Fitzgerald, Ga 


Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, government inspected, 








$1.50 od thousand f.o.b. G. W. Gohagan, Furman, 
South Carolina, 

Porto Rico and Norton Yam Potato plants: $2.25, 
1000; delivered by parcel post; cash with order. W. 









(553R) 18 
Chufas 


peck $1.25; bushel $4.50; prepaid. 
Bladenboro, N. C. 


Select Chufas: 
Judson Buss, 





Corn 


Buchanan’s Big (Blue Grain) 
Greatest drouth resisting corn 
5, .$8. Catalogue free. 


Mexican June Corn. 
known. Bushel $1.75; 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 












































q Mosby’s 7 i “1; best 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. Additional B. Moss, Varina, N. C. adapted setae Tae cate Boothe Don't one's Oe dis- 
insertions same rate. Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants, healthy play for you to pay, but “you must be satisfied. 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates per 29d _well rooted, 5 thousand; delivered. J. Peck $1; half $1.75; bushel $3.25. N. Kimrey, 
inch in table below. 3arringer, Conover, N. C. Mebane, N. C. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per thou- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. a — eee lnnneted. Postage extra. Mrs. Peas 
. avis, Scotia 
ew Era and Southd 4 3.50; t 
Edition— Circulation—j] States Covered— Regular Classified— [Display Classified— Genuine zee, Bue Petaty plants: $1.60 per 1,000; Roa Terrell, N. rie eas, $8.50; postpaid, “Bam 
5,000 ° 5 000. Satisfacti a ° 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 N. C., 8S. C., and Va.... 10c per word $9.50 per inch rtiat 9. (ag they Pitts. Ja. se gine are aon For Sale.—Cowpeas and Sugar Crowders. F. H. 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ark. Tenn, 7c per word $7.00 per inch Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 
Kentucky -Tennessee 80,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch GENUINE PORTO RICO AND NORTON 
Georgia-Alabama .. 105,000 a., Ala., and Fia....... 7c per word $7.00 per inch - 2 om : i Choice Cowpeas. Clays, $3.25 bushel; Whippoor- 
Texas .... oe 150,000 Texas and So, Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 per inch YAM POTATO PLANTS NOW READY wills, $3.25; Mixed, $3. w rite J. H. Palmer, Tennille, 
Au five ‘editions... 600,000 Whole South ........... 35c¢ per word $32.50 per inch 1,000, $2.00; 5,000 up, $1.75 per 1,000 Georgia. 
7 ag TO PLANTS, leading varieties: 300 Good quality Mixed, 2.90 bushel, f.o.b, shipping 
Address Classified Advertising D Pro Si i TOMA Aegis - s : int; ca y 
g Department The gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 60c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Express point: cash with order. “dem W. Heard, Box 136, 
collect, $1.00. Cabbage, $1.00. Buy better Mixed Peas, $3.50; Clays, Irons, $3.75. Running 
Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion plants and produce better crops. Velvet $1.25 bushel. United Farmers, 


Farms For Sale or Rent 


Wanted to Rent.—Small dairy farm. Will pay cash 
rent, Address W. Dovil Record, Mocksville, N. C. 





Georgia 
Real values in Georgia farm land. ‘Two hundred 
acres, Sumter County. Improvements: six room bunga- 


low, four tenant houses, two tobacco barns, two stock 
barns. Good soil, gray loam, red and black clay sub- 
soil. Good roads, schools, churches and healthful cli- 


mate. Must sell. Other farms for sale. Inquiry 
invited. Farm Sales Department, Atlanta Trust Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the Soutk Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to ome- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands — 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good t 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 





ea 
Virginia 

2 acre tobacco and corn farm sacrificed $2,000 under 
cost. On improved road, good 6-room house cost over 
$3,000 to build, large oak shade; 4 tobacco barns, 
other buildings; plentiful fruit, stream; 50 acres pro- 
ductive for crops; short auto drive Danville. Cost 
$5,000 few years ago, present non-resident owner rather 





Buy c.o.d. frostproof plants. 
Beet and Collard: 500, 60c; 1,000 . 
fine, large plants and ee ‘shipment. 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga 


Millions Tomato, Gabbe: 
1 , $1.50; prepaid. $1, 1,000; 

Sweet Potato: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; prepaid. 

packed. R. R. Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Tomato and Onion plants, any 
; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. By express: 
1,000. Sweet Potato: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; 
prepaid. Emmett Griffin, Courtland, Va. 


ag varieties Cabbage, 
$1. We guarantee 
Reliable 





any variety: 100, 30c; 
expressed. 
i Moss 





variety: 


JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 





Certified Porto Rican Potato plants, 
1,000, $2; 5,000, $8; 10,000, $15; collect. 
order. Owens Brothers, Pembroke. Ga. 


moss packed: 
Cash with 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, state Mmspected, 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000, $7. Good plants and prompt 
shipments. C. L. Hamilton, Surrency, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rico saa plants, $1.50 thousand; 


5,000, $7; 10,000, Guaranteed ye. Moss 
packed. Grady Turner, Phone 7904, Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 





Bean seed, 
Brunson, S. C. 





Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Cotton 
Seed, Chufas, ete. Large or small lots. Write for 
prices. H. M. Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. 


Choice select Mixed Peas, $3.25; Clays, Six-Weeks, 
New Era, $3.35 per bushel. 90-Day Speckled Velvet 








Beans, $1.45; Osceolas, $1.75 per bushel. Lightsey 
Bros., Brunson, 8S. C. 
Miscellaneous Seeds 
For Sale.—Small black, Laredo Beans, and Peas. 


Cc. D. Plyler, Misenheimer, N. C. 





Stalky Plants.—Tomato: Baltimore, Bonny Best, $1 
thousand; 5,000, $4.50. Cabbage: Wakefield, Dutch, 
90e thousand. Porto Rican Potato, certified, $1.45. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Burgess Farms, Pembroke, 
Georgia. 


Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato plants: 





1,000, 


$2; 5,000, $9; 10,000, $17. Tomato plants and Ruby 
King Pepper plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.40. Prompt 
shipments guaranteed. Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, 


Georgia. 
Cabbage, Tomato. plants; 





dozen early, late varieties, 





grown from high grade disease free seeds, insuring 
profitable crop. 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75; 
prepaid. Express: $1.50, 1,000. Maple Grove Farms, 
Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage, Georgia Collards, Onion plants, express 
collect: $1.50 thousand; prepaid mail, $2 thousand. 
Tomatoes, Sweet Potatoes, Pepper plants, express _ col- 


lect, $2 thousand; prepaid mail, $2.50 thousand. Cata- 
logue free. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga 


Certified Porto go Potato plants, prepaid $2.50; 








than rent, sacrifices at $3,000 with only $1,000 down. express collect: $1.50, 1,000; ‘omato 
David T. Williams, Bonded Strout Agent, Chatham,’ plants, prepaid: 500, $1.25; collect: $1, 1,000; Mar- 
Virginia. globe, Bonny Best, Baltimore; roots mossed; prompt 
shipment. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 
High 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


Gladiolus, Dahlias, Roses. 
Gladahlia Farms, Chicopee Falls, 














Wonderful catalogue. 
Mass. 





Flowers 


Two dozen Geranium piants that will afford you the 
luxury of a beautiful flower bed all summer for only 
$1.25, postpaid. Any color or mixed, Buckley Gera- 
nium Company, Springfield, Ml. 





Model Flower Garden.—All transplanted; twenty 
each variety; all mixed colors. Zinnia, Scarlet Sage, 
Asters, Petunia, Candytuft, Carnations, Postpaid $2. 


Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. 





Detnte--¥acahecctulhas. tndas 


Potato plants: $2.25, 1,000. Somastnos. $1. Ship at 
once, Ga. Plant Farm, Baxley, 

Porto Rico Potatoes, $1.75 mates 
ered. Tomatoes $1; Cabbage 85c. 
Alma, Ga. 

Cabbage.—New spring grown plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1. Packed to reach you fresh. Mitchell Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga, 


Frostproof Cabbage, 





$2.25 deliv- 
Herman Plant Co., 








Bermuda and Prizetaker Onion 





Dlants. By express, $1 thousand; by mail, $1 and 
Dostage. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage, Onions, Collards: $1, 1,000. Tomatoes, 
$1.50. otatoes, Pepper, Eggplants, $2.25. All post- 


paid. W. H. ee Gordon, Ga. 


TATE CERTIFIED 
IMPROVED PORTO RICO PLANTS 
Red or pink skin, or Yellow Yams, 
now ready. Any size lots. 
$2 per 1,000; — and up, $1.70 per 1,000. 
size lots. 

TOMATO Pr ANTS: 300, 60c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50. First class plants. Prompt 
shipment guaranteed. 

TURNER PLANT COMPANY 








Box 153 Alma, Ga. 
$1 Cabbage, Onions, Collards: $1, 1,000. Tomatoes, 
Potatoes, Pepper, Eggplants, $2.25. All post- 


daid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 





Grade Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, all leading 
varieties, $1 thousand. Tomatoes $1.25. Bermuda On- 
ion $1. Collards $1. Porto Rico Potato $1. "7D. 
King Pepper, 50c hundred or $4 thousand, 
shipment. Expert packing. Quitman Potato 
Quitman, Ga. 


Co., 





Tomato, Cabbage plants, 
500, $1; 1,000, 


leading varieties: 200, 50c; 
50; prepaid. $12.50; ex- 
poceeed. Beet, Lettuce, Onion, same price. Potato, 
Cauliflower: 100, 40c; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; prepaid. 
Good a? as shipment. Fairview Plant Farm, 
Franklin, 


Tomatoes, aaa all varieties; millions ready. 
Big stem, open field grown; packed with damp moss, 
300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Sweet Pepper: &. 
50e; S ’ “Porto Rico Potato slips: 500, $1.7 
000, $3. Bermuda Onions: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1 bs: 
prepaid. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 








Tomato Plants.—Large, stalky, field grown, weli root- 
ed, hand selected, mossed, labeled; Varieties: Earli- 
ana, John Baer, Marglobe, Livingston Globe, Stone, 
veneer Best, Early Jewel: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 

000, $2; 5,000, b Cabbage, same price tomatoes. 
Socom Onions: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Sweet Pep- 
per: 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. All postpaid. 
Prompt ‘shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Culver 
Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 





Schroer’s Better Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, lead- 
ing varieties. Onion: Bermuda, Prizetaker and Sweet 
Spanish. Collard and Beet. Prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, 
; collect: 1,000, 75c. Pepper: Ruby King, Ruby 

Chinese Giant, World Beater, California Won- 
Pimiento and Red Cayenne; Pe 50, 50c; 

3. . 





, 7T3e3 250, $1.50; 500, $2; $3.50; collect: 

" : 3 Early Snowball Cauliflower, prepaid: 

, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75; collect: 1,000, $2. Tomato: 
Zarly Detroit, Bonny. Best, Florida Special, Marglobe, 
Brimmer, Stone and Greater Baltimore, prepaid: 100, 
60c; 200, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50! collect: 1,000, 
$1.75; 5,000, $7.50, Potato: Porto Rico, Early ‘Tri- 
umph, Pumpkin Yam, Jersey Sweets, Big Stem Jer- 
sey; prepaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, 


$1.75; 5,000, $7.50. 
guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, 


Good plants and prompt shipment 
Valdosta, Ga, 





Potatoes 
Porto Rico, Southern Queen slips, $2.25 thousand; 
postpaid. J. P. Somers, Reidsville, N. C. 





Nancy Hall Potato plants, the best, 
sand; delivered. Carl Parks, Gleason, 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plans: 
1,000; prepaid. O. D. Murray, Catawba, N. 

Government inspected Porto Rican Potato —— 
$1.50 per thousand, f.o.b. Broxton, Ga. B. R. Leggett. 


Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican 
and Nancy Hall Potato, $1.75 per 1,000. Prompt ship- 
ment, 


$1.75 per thou- 
Tenn. 





$2.25 











Get our prices on Tomato, Pepper, Sweet Potato and 





Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.65, 1,000; 





Cabbage plants, 100 acres now growing. Phone or 5,000 or more, $1.40, Quick service. L. E. Deal, 

athe J.P. Councill Company, Franklin, Bristol, Ga. 

ott Porto Rico Potato plants, certified: 1, 000, $1.85; Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants; no dis- 

orl aid. 5,000, $7; expressed. Tomato plants same ease: $2.25 thousand, prepaid. Barringer Plant Farm, 
ce. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. Newton, c. 





1 eepnte Now.—Cabbage, Onion, Tomato: 500, 65¢c; 
100° $ Ruby King, Pimiento, Hot Pepper: $2, 


“Prompt shipment. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, 


Georgia 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 

LANTS: a. 75 per 1,000; 5,000 and up at 
$1.60 per 1,000, 

JERSEY AND CHARLESTON WAKE- 
IELD CABBAGE PLANTS: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1.00; 3,000 and up at 75c per 1,000. 

First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 

ments guaranteed. 

AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


ers.—Let’s figure on 50,000 to 100,000 Nancy 
Har .o plants. Alexander & Haskins, Gleason, 
Tennessee. 


Well rooted Porto Rican Potato plants: 1,000, $1.20; 
mailed, $1.10 per 1,000, expressed. Hoke Deen, 
Baxley, Ga. 


Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, treated, 
inspected: 1,000, $2; postpaid. Clyde Davis, Ches- 
terfield, 8. C, 

Improved Porto Rico Potato plants now ready ship. 
os thousand. Shipment guaranteed. J. R. Harrison, 
Coffee, Ga. 














Porto Rico plants, $1.50 thousand; five thousand or 
more, $1.25 per thousand, Lightsey Plant ‘arm, 
Bristol. Ga. 





Millions fine Potato plants ready, $1.75. Tomatoes, 
eppers, $2. Egeplants, $3, Prompt shipment. 


mee, us and get plants, Baxley Brokerage Co., 





mat Rico Potato plants, government inspected. _To- 
‘nts, Bonny Best, Livingston Globe, Marglobe; 


Rone? 0 1 000; delivered parcel post. Redland Farms, 





150 acres vegetable 
sonia. Cabbage and Collard 
a bs ou: aad emome © $1.50; Sweet Potato and 
Company, Franklin, yet ton large. Farmers Supply 















PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
Certified and pure: $1.50, per 1,000. 


W. H. THOMSON, LLOYD, FLORIDA 





Porto Rico Potato plants ready about May 15. $2.50, 
1,000; postpaid. Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek, 
North Carolina. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Southern 
Queen: 9S, $2, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, 











Nancy Hall Potato plants, treated like the government 





Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 





says for disease prevention, $2 thousand; delivered. 95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return 
Cash with order. Alexander &Haskins, Gleason, Tenn. if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Pure certified Porto pear east plants; good count Biloxi, Mammoth Yellow, Tarheel Black and Tokie 
and prompt shipment. $1.75 per 1,000; 4,000 up at Beans. Corn and Piedmont 


$1.65 per 1,000. Bibb Plane Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 

Millions improved purple and pink skin Porto Rican 
Potato plants, $1.50. May and June delivery. Ref- 
erence, any Methodist minister. C. R. Williams, Alma, 








yeorgia. 

Certified Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 thousand. 
Improved Nancy Hall plants, $1.75. Both prepaid. 
Prompt shipment in boxes. Malcolm Duke, Dresden, 


Tennessee. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Norton Yam Potato plants, 
raised from the vine, $2 per thousand at bed; $2.25 
prepaid. Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E, Hargett St. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Porto Rico Potato plants. Inspected; certified; ship- 
ped promptly. $2.25 thousand, mailed; $2 thousand, 
expressed; 10,000 up, $1.75 thousand. Gainesville Plant 
Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 











Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; 
five thousand lots, $1.50 per thousand. Can ship plants 
day receive order. Good plants, full count guaranteed. 
J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


Cleveland cotton seed. 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy Newsom, 
Inc., LaGrange, N. C 








Poultry and Eggs 


Fine eight weeks old state accredited 
BARRED ROCK AND RED PULLETS 
Beautiful stock, only 75c. 

W. F. BRANNON, YADKINVILLE, N. C. 


Baby Chicks 
English wie Leghorn chicks, 9c. 
North River, Va. 
Purebred Rocks and Reds, 12c. Strong, husky_chicks 
guaranteed. Birchett’s Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 
Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns and Golden 


Buff Orpingtons. Excellent matings. Catalog. F. W. 
Keiser, Grampian, Pa. 





Guy Trobaugh, 











Early Tri- 
Old Time 
Cash 


Eastern Yam, 
Japanese Yam, 
parcel post prepaid. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
umph, Georgia Buck, Haiti, 
Spanish: $3 per thousand; 
with all orders. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C 


Porto Rico Potato plants from vine grown. Slips 
by prepaid parcel post for shipment May 16 to 31, 
$1.50; after June Ist, $1.25. By express collect, 25c 
less. Order early and specify shipping dates. - 
Hardy, La Grange, ee 








Tomato 


Tomato plants: 300, $1; $2.50, 
Punch, Newton, N. C. 


Earliana, Ponderosa Tomato plants: 100, 
$1.25. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. 


June Pink and Early Dixie Tomato plants: 50c, 100; 
360, $1.25; prepaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


10 million Tomato plants; ny 


Bonny Best, 
and Greater Baltimore. W holesale pttess free. 
sale Plant Company, 3a 


Waycross, 
50,000 strong Tomato plants, extra early and_ late 
varieties; Ruby King Pepper. 50c hundred; $3.50, 
1,000; delivered. Herschel Franklin, Register, Ga. 


1,000; prepaid. J. F. 





50c; 300, 
Cc. 








Marglobe 
Whole- 








Nursery Stock 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 


Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery on crop growing contracts. Attractive low prices. 
Write. Snelson Seed Company, Athens, Ga. 














WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black ony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
en without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not Hable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 











We manufacture the best 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., 


Early Speckled Velvets, $1.30 bushel. 
Sandersville, Ga. 


For Sale.—Velvet Beans, 
Burch, Chester, a. 


Harty Speckled Velvet mane and all kind of Snap 
Beans. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Biloxi Beans, $2 60; ae to your station. 
stead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N. ©. 


Mammoth Brown Soybeans for sale at $1.75, f.0.b. 
Hertford, N. C., by Eastern Cotton Oil Company. 


Mammoth Yellows $2.25; Biloxis $2.35; Laredos $3.65; 
Otootans $4.90. W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Early Speckled Velvets, 70% ound $1.20 per bushel. 
Jo. 1 Laredos, $4; Otootans, $5.25. J. H. Palmer, 
Tennille, Ga. 


For Sale.—Biloxi and Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. 
Seed Peanuts, all grades. Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, 
Laredos, $4; Otootans, $5.25; Biloxis, 
stead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. 


Otootans, $5; Tadesee, $4; (wins. $3. Bunch Vel- 
vets, $3; Running, $1.25 rabham Peas, $4; Whip- 
peerwti. $3.75. ‘Bennett’s "Bonded Warehouse, East- 
man, Ga. 


Soybeans.—Sound recleaned Biloxis, $2.50; Mam- 
moth Yellows, $2.25; Otootans, $5.50; Haberlandts, 
$2. 15; < ob Orangeburg. Shuler & Smoak, Orange- 
urg, 


Bean Harvester in the 
IaGrange, N. C. 


C. H. Cooke, 








Soybeans, Cowpeas. Jack 








Win- 

















$2.10; Tokios, 
$2.60. 


$1.90; 
Win- 








‘prices on Trail’s End 
Trail’s End 


Write for our reduced May 
famous White Leghorns, Rocks and Reds, 








Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Mathis Certified Chicks._-Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $6.50 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 6c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our Superior 


big free catalogue. - 
Mo. 


Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor. 


LOOK AND LISTEN, PLEASE! 
BABY CHICKS FROM STATE ACCRED- 
ITED BREEDERS—Rocks, Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Golden Buf Orpingtons, 
NOW ONLY $15.00. Finest of White Leg- 
horns, $12.60. Order quick—they are going 
fast. Every breeder under state super- 
vision. 

BUNCH POULTRY FARM a HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. 








Want to make profit of $3 to $5 per hen? 0O. E. 
Snead, South Boston, Va., cleared $4.92 per hen in 





one year. Send for catalog and prices of Rock,. Red, 
Leghorn, mixed chicks. Garber Hatchery, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Barred 


Quality Chicks,—Every chick selected. Rocks 
and Rhode Island Reds: $10.50, 100. egg strain 
White Leghorns: $9, Live delivery guaranteed, 
postpaid. $1 om and balance c.o.d. W. A. Todd, 
Aulander, N. 


Quality Suicaa prises reduced, Barred Rocks, 
10%c; Rhode Island Reds, 10%c; White Leghorns, 10c; 
heavy assorted, 9c. All purebred chicks from free range 
flocks. 100% live delivery, postage prepaid. Order 
today. Meyerhoeffer Farm Hatchery, North River, Va. 








FREE BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


High grade $06, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Brooder ab- 
with your order for 300, 500, or 1,000 
i Health 
ocks—all 
Immediate 100%. live Slwes. 
no waiting. 28th year in business. 
brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices. * write 
at once for catalog. 
MILLER HATCHERIES 
Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. 
Chicks. —Tancred Gtuale Comb Leghorns: $8, 100. 
: . 100. White Rocks: $12, 





in 1,000 lots. 
circular. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


Write for prices on our famous blood tested baby 
chicks, Trail’s End 307 egg blood White Leghorns, Bar- 
red Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks; and these famous 
chicks cost no more than ordinary chicks and we give 
free feed and brooders with them. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Prices cut on Steele’s big, strong, livable, electric 
hatched chicks. Per 100: hite or Brown Leghorns 
and heavy mixed, $8; Reds, White or Barred Rocks, 
$9; White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $10; assorted, 
all kinds, Quick delivery. 100% alive. prepaid. 
Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 114, Wellsville, 
Missouri 


Reduced prices on chicks from Densmore Leghor' 


Jacob Niemond, 














the big Leghorns laying bigger eggs, with official 
records of 200 eggs and up yearly. iced tested. 
Same wonderful quality chicks now at special low 
prices, Right now service. 100% live Selivery. Cata- 
log free. Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

New Low Wholesale Chick Prices.—25,000 weekly. 
Prompt shipments. Prepaid; 100% be 4 White, 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $7.90 per 100; 
Single Reds, Barred Rocks, $8.90; White, Butt Rocks, 


Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 


Rose Reds, White, 
$6.50. Mid-West Hatchery, 


tons, $9.90; mixed assorted, 
Clinton, Mo. 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Baby Chicks 


Also 4, 8, and 

and Minorcas. State inspected 

Catalog free. Keystone Hatch- 
Richfield, Pa. 


Baby Chicks. —Purebred, every chick selected. Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $13 per 100; White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14 per 100; 
heavy breeds assorted, $12 per 100; White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11 per 100 Thousands 
weekly. Shipments prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga 


Baby Chicks. —Highest quality. Suamnada each week. 
— Comb White Leghorns: 100, $13; 500, $62.50; 
1,000, 20. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds: 100, 
$14: 500, $70; 1,000, $13@. Barred Rocks: 100, $14; 
$70: 1,000, $130. Hatched from free range flocks. 
Order from this ad. Free literature. 100% live de- 
pson Hatchery, Inc., 0. Box 502, 
rr, Va. 


Blood tested chicks from our flocks that won 87 prizes 


Chicks 9c each 
Keds, Rocks, Leghorns 
stock. Our 20th year 
ery Poultry Farm, Box 18, 


up. 12 weeks old. 








State Fair, Breeders blood tested by state an 
erinarians. Our tenth year; rigid improving. Rhod 

Island Reds. Barred Rocks: $12, 100. Ww FL onkgnen. 
Orpingtons, White Rocks, $12.50; Leghorns, $11. Thou- 


sands every third day. Postage paid; delivery guaran- 





— Started chicks, pullets, all ages. Capital Farm, 
“olumbia, Cc. 
Anconas 
State accredited Anconas, extra good layers; eggs 


e. 5@ setting. Chicks, 
Brown, Chinquapin, N. 


= hundred. Pullets. J. E. 


American Mottled ace —Record layers, large 
white eggs, extra large type, exceptional markings, fine 








Poland-Chinas 

Registered bred sows, sheats, pigs; best breeding. 
Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C 

Sig and little bone pigs, $15 each. Pair no akin. 
Olla Ray Boyd, Pinetown, N. C. 

Poland Chinas Regustered big type boars, gilts, 
pigs Prize winners Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, 
North _Cs arolina. — 

pitienie- Sian 

86 good quality dairy heifers; 50 Angus cows and 
heifers; 90 mixed breeds yearling steers. W. Hundley, 
Toydton, Va. 

Guernseys 

For Sale.—Three young registered = Sas pial * ecxeni 
two from tested dams. Box T, Mocksville, N. 

Write for list of young bulls. Guernsey males are 


ideal for building up your dairy herd. Gayoso Farms, 


Horn Lake, Miss. 





Holsteins 


Registered Holstein heifers; sired by a sen of Orms- 











by Korndyke Lad; two to twelve months. —- 
herd. Roanoke Plantation, Inc., Randolph, Va 
Jerseys 

Bulls.—Register of Merit; accredited herd. Mount 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 

Alamance Jersey breeders‘ <peailinaieion sale, Mebane 
Fair Grounds, May 30. 22 heifers. 5 mature cows, 
5 bulls; all registered. Write W. Kerr Scott, Haw 
River, N. C. 

Goats 













































































matings, low prices. Catalog. American Ancona Farms, Dairy goats, fresh, $25. Cloverleaf Farm, Cushman, 
Grampian, Pa. Arkansas. 
Andalusians Sheep 
Single Comb Blue Andalusian eggs: 15, $1.50; 100, Purebred Dorset rams, aie for service, $20 each. 
$7. B. M ymon, Mt. Crawford, Va. Stacys Farm, Amelia, V 
Rose Comb Blue Andalusian chicks: 100, $18; all - ‘ 
. om “ 11a : Yearling rams; excellent breeding; lots of quality. 
= = ae: 15, $1.75; 30, $3. Il Wilde Poultry ionandoah Farms, New Market, Va. 
Jersey Black Giants Two or More Breeds 
Marcy Mammoth Giants. Nothing better. Chicks, Guinea Pigs, Rabbits, Bantams. D. E. Alley, Jr., 
eggs, young pullets, cockerels; any number. The Thomas 1442 Halifax St., _ Petersburg, Vz Va 
Farms, Pleasanton, Kas. ag ae ee aa ee 
Dogs 
Leghorns : 
- és 10. Bull Terrier pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. 
Everlay Brown Leghorn eggs: $1, 16; $4.50, 100. : 
- Two highly bred male Pointer puppies, Thos. 
Lucy Kay, Sparta, Va. - . = - Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 
cere 72 see sain Deven Leemen pet eee Coonhound pups; bred for the bees males $5; females 
tone, Va. . J $3.50 each. arrell, c. 

Ss yeas ee ak a 7 : es ld Fox Terriers —Grown stock and pups ready. Well 
white Laiihorn cockerels, $5.50." each. Tox 124, bred, good markings. Hylton Farm, Orange, Va. 
Candor Cc. Puppies.—Purebred Collies, $10. oma Oollies 

ay brooder and feed with our blood tested Trail’s ®®4_hounds, $5. Clevie Anderson, Chatham, Va. 

307 egg blood famous White Leghorn chicks. Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Rabbithounds. Blueticks, 
Write for af prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- Redbones, Blacktans. Supply catalogue. Kaskaskia, 
donsville, Va Herrick, Til. 

Minorcas Mi ll 
Mammoth Pp, Gaiaen Buff Minoreas. Chicks, eggs; any iscelianeous 
number. The Thomas Farms. Pleasanton, Kas. inn 3 li 
Sunnyfeld extra large Single Comb Black Minorcas. a See 
Chicks, stock. Extraordinary layers, lay excep- Auto Trunk $5. Direct Supply Company, Box 723, 
tionally tones white eggs. Exceptional low prices. Cat- Evansville, Indiana. 
slog. Sunnyfield Minorca Farms, Grampian, Pa. 
Bees—Bee Supplies 
Plymouth Rocks PP 
: Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. York Bee 
Selected Barred Rock pullets from state supervised Company, Jesup, 
flock, age 15 weeks, $1.35 each. Frank L. Smith, 
Tomahawk, N. C Best a cheapest Bee Hives Send for complete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
Sussex Are your bees right? Are they in medern hives? 
Tf not, why not transfer them into the better hives? 
> — " Ss a4 " " . 
© og ae raat yanex ease, C.D. “Moore Now is the time to do it. Write us for free in- 
x - structions how to transfer and a free booklet called 
Ww a “Bees for Pleasure and Profit.”” Address The A. I. 
yandottes Root Company, 114 Liberty St., Medina, Ohio. 
Columbian Wyandotte hens. BR. Freshwater, Haw 
iver, N. C. Corn Harvesters 
Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte chicks. 25R egg Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
record, Ledger-North American contest. Winter layers. $25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 


Fine matings; low prices. 


Catalog. Keiser’s White 
Acres, Grampian, Pa. 














ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 


Farm Machinery 


Kansas, 

















Ducks 
Purebred Muscovy duck eges: $1.25, 12. Lucy Kay, ou . im nag BB 9 — BE, get a 
Sparta, Va. 5 ge A nS Sheet Catalog free. T. Olsen. i9 ‘Park Bow. "New York. 
Mammoth Pekin ducklings; wonderful producers of 
meat, eggs and feathers. Circular free. Shenandoah Furs 
Valley Poultry Farm, Rt. 2, Bridgewater, Va. 
a —_—— , Let us oe ond oni me — ven. w 0 oles ave 
. urs, remodel, clean and repair o! urs. ur Tan- 
Guineas nery, Mineral, Va. 
Pearl Guinea eggs, $1 setting; postpaid. J. F. 
Punch, Newton, N. C. Grinding r 
We grind razors. clippers and shears. All work 
Peafowl guaranteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birming- 
Peafowl wanted. John _W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. ham, Ala. 
Peafowls wanted. Zora Wazstaff, Skipwith, Va. ow 
Turkeys , barr crop yu » oie Maeew. = ~ S-pount oe as; 
Dark Bronze turkey eges, $3.75 dozen; prepaid. % 10 pome Gwe S-gelion cams BW. 
J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. Coast Co., Houma, La. 





Bronze turkey 
disease free stock. 
Virginia. 


eggs, from prize winning, unrelated, 
Grasbergers Turkey Farm, Bumpass, 

















The Progressive Farmer 





sehanimenine 
































HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 
Pre-war 
Chicago :— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, fb...$0.0514 $0.05%4 $0.0614 - ee 
Potatoes, Northern round white, cwt.. 2.77% 2.85 82Y, 1.14 
SEO OE, MMe oo seis. 8s 03 > 10.00 10.30 11.05 7.75 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.00 17.52 13.08 7.11 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, dos. .......... 20% 234 * 2834 *21y% 
Fléeus, teve, 10. ...5.4.25% as caeeascea « Tee 29 29 15 
Butter, extras, 1b. ....... Te NT 373%, 42 27%, 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 1.0534 1.1534 1.17 1.1334 
Corn, No: 2 WNSO0, OU. ccc ccieccss 81 85 7.87 65 
ok OS ERS Ie 42 454 4.46% AVY, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ............19.50 18.50 20.50 17.80 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, ib. ...... cans AMSSS 1665 1965 1302 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp. Rose, No. 1, bbl.. 7.37% 6.75 7.00 Se 
Apples, Rome B’ty, good-fancy, bkt.. 2.3714 2.37% AS |, Se : 
* Fresh firsts. +tNo 
Of Interest to Women 
Bedspread-Sheet Bargain.—We will sell postpaid | THE WEEVILS ARE COMING | | 
for ninety days direct to user, 105 inch seamless } 
striped bedspreads, fast colors, Rose, Blue, Gold Green | AGAIN! Hl 
and Helio, retailing at $2, for $1.25 each. Money re- L. 
funded if not satisfactory. Also _Seamless bleached ————— 
Pesca Boe ow ae ae ft pag Rage, (Concluded from page 7) 
Manufacturing Company, Box 82, Stanley, N. C. 





Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P._Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable met 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent” “Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-F 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


Schools and Colleges 
Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, 








Shorthand, 














on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at_once-for a 
steady government job ; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St.. Louis, Mo. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smoking 
20c pound. Mark Hamlin. Agent. Sharon, Tenn. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 nounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.56. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell. Ky. 

Typewriters 

For Sale.—Oliver Typewriter, $15: L. C. Smith 
Typewriter, $25. Scott Printing Company, Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 





Wagons 


Get your Wagon at cost and make money showing it. 
See Piedmont advertisement under Agents Wanted. 





Want to Buy 


Boxwood bushes, dwarf. Sydney Efliot, 
Virginia. 


Belle Meade, 





Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic —_ a you get a good job. cost to 
you is small negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville yp BO School, Dept. 287, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Agents Wanted 


Trees for Sal aes wante,l. 
Dept, 25, Concord, 

money gathering roots, herbs and plants of 
booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven. Conn. 
Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, 


ings and a. Nee gata profitable. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. 


Fruit 
Nurseries, 


Concord 





Earn 
value ; 





Flavor- 
LaDerma 








Ice Boxes 
Stahl-made rural Ice Boxes save half the price and 























half the ice. K. E. Stahl Manufacturing Co., Raleigh, 
Two or More Breeds North Carolina, as en ee 
nes, as pheasants. D. M. Dew, Rutherford Insurance 
= ~ Old _age pension information sent, dime. Write 
Peatowl, yy Battendert, Pigeons, Birds. Free , Lehman, Humboldt, Kansas 
White Pekin and Indian Sener ducklings. Beg Kodak Finishing 
‘or 
ilustraced 8 — — pad _ Roll films developed 10c; prints 4c each. Harrison 
- Studio, Winder, Ga. 
ee a Rolls Developed Free. a 4c to 6c. White Ce., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
livestock Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, ic, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1211, Bir- 
Duroc—Jerseys mingham. Ala. 
i : P t a, Pine- Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
ane are. ign, SH com, : Che Be Sard film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
N 7, Cincinnati, Ohio. = 
Films Developed.—Special trial offer; any size kodak 
CHAMPION DUROCS — THE GOOD film developed 5e; prints 8c each. ‘Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
¥ 2 - & A ment in handsome folder, 40c¢. Overnight _ service. 
DOING SORT — 100-POUND BOARS Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
AND GILTS, REGISTERED, $25.00 TO vagite. 
$35.00. BRED SOWS AND GILTS, Lime 
$65.00 UP. CURLES NECK FARM, ‘‘Mascot,”’ the standard agricultural Limestone, sold 
7 rT 7 under a guaranteed minimum analysis 95. Write us 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. for literature. American Limestone Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn 
Pesux Of Interest to Women 
Desex : 4 Bs One Foot Sews Eight Ways.—Embroidery, hemstish- 
qoeomnuatoned » - all ages. HE. A. Aldridge, Randle ing, picoting, tucking, braiding, binding, edge to cro- 
een chet over, regular sewing; all done with one sewing 
Poland-Chinas fect. Only $1; ¢.o.d. $1.20. 20. Replaces regular f 


Boars, gilts, pigs: registed stock. Mount Pleasant 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va, 


If a 
Dooley Co., 120-C, Glive 


Give name of mach 
foot fastens at side or rear, 
St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents make big money =a Doran’s Poultry 
Remedies under our money back guarantee. Write 
W. H. Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. _ 

Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. Looks like 
linen; wash like oilcloth, Samples free. Bestever 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors _ at home. ~ Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 


Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
rerience needed. Commissions in advance, Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 























sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. ¥ 

Agents. —M: uke $2 25. 00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autvoists. 
All brass; throws continuous stream. UHstablished 46 
years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box C-1, Jobns- 
town, Ohio, 

Start Without. a Dollar.—Free sample case. Big 
line of Flavorings, Toilet Articles, Food Products, 
Remedies. Excellent profits. Free premium plan. 
Protected territory. Carnation Co., 662, Carnation 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Carraway Clamp _ (Pat. pending )—Just out, ~ For 
all drop center wheels, to hold casing when it goes 
flat. This clamp prevents slipping of casing and saves 
the tube from being torn or pulling valve stem out 
when casing goes flat. Will be on sale at all garages 
within sixty days. Price 25 cents each. Distributors 


wanted, 
Carraway, 


Territory for sale by states or counties. CC. } 
Sarepta, La. 





Farmer agents wanted for new patent Speed Wagon, 
cushioned axle. Will do everything . regular farm 
wagon will, and besides, guarantee will ag easy bg 
hind automobile and stand up miles 
Built and guaranteed by strongest wagon factory in 
se Piedmont and Hickory wagons. rite 
The Piedmont Company, 2013 Tenth Ave., Hickory, 
N. C., or 2329 Ist Ave., _Bieminaees. Ala. 


the following statement: “One pre-square 
poisoning may be applied if it appears 
that there are numerous overwintered 
weevils present. This should be given 
just as the squares begin to form. Then 
apply the regular series.” 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture advises as follows: “The pre- 
square treatment should be given only 
on those fields where the overwintered 
weevils are unusually abundant in the 
early spring.” 

There is much difference of opinion as 
to the value of pre-square applications. 
Do not expect pre-square applications, if 
applied, to control the weevil through the 
season. Do not become so entangled in 
pre-square discussion that the regular 
dusting schedule is forgotten. Anyone 
can control the weevil effectively by start- 
ing applications of dust when the dam- 
age reaches 10 per cent. 


Those who make the pre-square appli- 
cation should find helpful guidance in the 
following seven rules laid down by the 
United States Bureau of Entomology :— 

1. Either calcium arsenate dust or a mixture 
of calci ar te and A may be used 
for this treatment. 

2. If dust is used, 
the rate of from 2 to 3 pounds per 

3. For applying the dust, shakers, bags, and 
the like may be used, or any type of dust- 
ing machine recommended for later applica- 
tions, provided the nozzles are lowered suffi- 
ciently for the dust to reach the small plants. 





it should be applied at 
acre, 


4. In applying the mixture of molasses and 
arsenate, use 1 pound of calcium arsenate to 
1 gallon of water and 1 gallon of molasses 
(table syrup preferred), thoroughly mixed to 
gether and applied to the plants not more 
than 48 hours after mixing. 

5. Apply this mixture at the rate of one 
gellon per acre by means of a homemade rag 
mop, taking care to reach all growing tips 
of the plant. 

6. In all cases repeat the application if 4 
heavy rain falls within 24 hours after treat 
ment. 

7. On fruiting cotton only dust 
applied. 


should be 





[ TREATMENT OF STRAWBER- | 
| RY FIELD AFTER PICKING 


| ee 
HAT treatment should be given 
strawberry fields after the pickmg 
season?” 





Renew them by barring off with a tum 
plow, leaving a balk six to eight inches 
wide. Leave this balk slightly to one side 
of the row rather than immediately 0 
top. Plow or cultivate the middles % 
as to destroy all grass, weeds, or 
plants. Chop out the balk, leaving the 
plants as thick as desired, being careful 
to remove the old ones and leave the new 
ones. Give an application of fertilit 
and cultivate frequently throughout st 
mer. L. A. NIVERS 
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Poultry on Live-At-Home Farm 


Concentrated Facts for North Carolina 
Farmers and Farm Women 


By Dr. B. F. KAUPP 


Head of Poultry Department, 


HE possibilities of the poultry indus- 
North Carolina are just be- 
ginning to be recognized. On many 
farms the number of fowls kept could be 
increased 200 per 
cent. Larger flocks 
would produce 
greater profits with- 
out a very large 
cash outlay. A flock 
large enough to jus- 
tify the use of an 
incubator and a 
brooder should be 
kept. Natural means 
of hatching and 
the hen and the North 
Carolina combination sitting and brood- 
ing coop, work well on a small scale, 
but for early hatching and late fall and 
winter raising, and for raising 
pullets to come into lay at the right time, 
a good incubator and brooding equipment 
are essential. When baby chicks are 
purchased a good brooder is necessary. 

A Tragedy of Short Production.— 
According to Frank Parker in the Farm 


try in 


KAUPP 


DR. BL. F. 


brooding, using 


broiler 


Forecaster of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture, there are about 
6,000,000 laying hens in the state. Here 
at the college, we have estimated that 
the average farm hen of North Carolina 
is laying about 100 eggs (they should 
be laying an average of 150 eggs 
each) per year, which would make 1,- 


660,000 cases produced against 4,562,499 


cases required in the home alone, allow- 
ing each person 1% eggs per day. It is 


little short of a tragedy that we are im- 
porting eggs instead of producing home 
consumption eggs in our own state. 
The figures given above only take care 
of home needs—on the farms and in the 


towns. Millions of dozens are consumed 
to the north of us by a consuming and 
not a producing population. The great- 


est trouble with our present farm situa- 
tion is that we are not organized to do 
group marketing so as to have a volume 
to supply definite and regular contracts 
and to store during the spring low prices 
when everybody's hens are laying full 
force. 

In addition to eggs, 25 to 50 pounds of 
poultry should be produced for each per- 
son on the farm, with a surplus to be 
sold for cash to pay for feed purchased 
that could not be raised on the farm. 

Favorable Poultry Climate.—North 

Carolina has one of the most equitable 
climates in the United States. The North 
Carolina Experiment Station has shown 
that 25 to 35 more eggs can be secured 
per hen per year than from hens at the 
latitude of Winnipeg or the northern 
border of the United States. Our sun- 
shine makes happy hens, and happy hens 
are the laying hens. 

The North Carolina 
are as follows :— 

Roby Chick Starter.—After the chicks are 
taken from the incubator or have been received 
from the hatchery they should be given either 

water to drink, or milk. They next should be 
eg a little dry mash, taking about three 
@ays to bring the chicks up to full feed. 

DRY MASH FOR CHICKS 

Yellow cornmeal, 30 pounds 

Heavy oats finely pulverized, 

shes at middlings, 20 pounds 

sweat meal (55 per cent protein), 16 pounds 

Vheat br: an, 10 pounds 


Steamed bone meal, 4 pounds 
Table salt, 1 pound. 


This mash after the chicks are started off for 


the first three weeks is kept before them at all 
times, 


poultry rations 


20 pounds 


SCRATCH FEED FOR CHICKS 
Yellow cracked c orn, 30 pounds 
Cracked w heat, 20 pounds 

Pinhead oats, 10 pounds 


North Carolina State College 


Begin feeding scratch feed after the first 
week. If chicks are confined to the brooder 
house add one pint of a biologically tested cod 
liver oil to each 100 pounds mash, 

Growing Mash.—This should be begun when 
the chicks are 8 weeks old and continued until 
18 weeks old. The growing mash formula is 
as follows :— 

Yellow cornmeal, 

Heavy oats finely pulverized, 

Wheat middlings, 20 pounds 

Meat meal (55 per cent protein) 17 pounds 

Wheat bran, 10 pounds 

Steamed bone meal, # pounds 

Table salt, 1 pound. 


28 pounds 
20 pounds 


SCRATCH FEED 8 TO 18 WEEKS 
Cracked yellow 40 pounds 
Whole wheat, 30 pounds 
Heavy oats, 30 pounds 
Feed for the Laying Flock.—The laying feed 


corn, 


for the North Carolina farm flock is as fol- 
lows :- 
DRY MASH FOR LAYERS 
Yellow cornmeal, 25 pounds 


Wheat middlings, 20 pounds 
Heavy pulverized oats, 20 pounds 
Meat meal (55 per cent protein) 20 pounds 
Wheat bran, 10 pounds 
Steamed bone meal, 4 pounds 
Table salt, 1 pound. 

SCRATCH FEED FOR LAYERS 
Yellow corn, 60 pounds 
Whole wheat, 40 pounds or 
Yellow corn, 50 pounds 
Wheat, 30 pounds 
Whole oats, 20 pounds. 
Take All These Precautions.—It is 
to make disast ous mistakes. Avoid 
them just as far as possible by observing 
these simple but important rules :— 


easy 


1. Use combination sitting and brooding coop 
if brooding and rearing with a hen. 

2. Dust the hen with sodium fluoride, using 
the pinch method (which means taking be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger just what you 


can hold, working it among the head, neck, 
and body feathers). All lice must be off the 
hen before she is set. 

3. Keep a lookout for mites—they multiply 
fast in hot weather and are very destructive 
to chicks and hen alike. 


The brooder house floor (if of boards) must 
he tight with no cracks so there wiil be no 
floor drafts. The house must be well ventilated 


so pure air can be had. 

5. When weather is warm enough, take out 
the windows and allow the sunshine to strike 
the chicks directly. Allow the chicks to run 
outdoors when the weather is comfortably 
warm. 

6. A hover with a heat regulating device 


A sudden drop of 20 or 30 de- 
illing and chill- 


should be used. 
grees toward morning means ch 


ing means sick chicks and sick chicks means 
heavy loss and weakly survivors. 
The chicks must have mash with meat 


meal, or milk can be used. If the chicks have 
all the milk they can drink every day it will 
supply the needed feed from an animal source. 
Without the right quantity of animal feed the 
chicks will not make the right development. 

8. If chicks are raised indoors they must 
have mixed with their mash cod liver oil or 
they will develop rickets (a bone disease) and 
will have weak legs. Direct sunshine (striking 
the birds direct and not after passing through 
glass) and green feed will prevent these 
troubles. 

9. If chicks are raised in yards where fowls 
with worms have been kept, the ground will be 
full of worm eggs and the chicks will pick 
these worm eggs up with feed or water and 
become infected. Dozens of these worms in 
the bowels stunt the chick’s growth and may 
even kill it. Raise your chicks on clean 
ground where hens have not run or where 
there have been no poultry house cleanings 
thrown. 


The 


10. A portable brooder house is best. 
North Carolina type house is advised. The 
Poultry Department of the North Carolina 
State College at Raleigh will send you plans 
when you are ready to build. 

In short, success with poultry means 
that there must be— 

Proper selection of breeders, 

Right methods of hatching, 

Proper feed and feeding practices 

Clean and comfortable house and yard. 
























| certified stock—carefully 


2] One Drop 


Bourbon Poultry Medicine 


cor each chick daily, in drink or feea, stim- 
usates appetite, aids digestion, regulates the 
vowels, promotes health, lessens chance of 
disease infection. On the market 25 years. 





Small size 60c, half-pint $1, pint $1.50. 
At druggists, or sent by mail postpaid. 
* Bourbon Remedy Co., Box 2, Lexington, Ky. 





Doran’s Poultry Remedies 


~) Gape Remedy that will positively cure 
gapes in chickens and turkeys, 25c 
and 50c. Diarrhea Remedy that will 


save 80 to 90% of flocks already in- 

fected, if used regularly. Price 50c. 

" Also Poultry Tonic, Lice and Roup 

Remedy, 50c each, with money back guaran- 
tee. Agents wanted. Write 


W. H. DORAN, Dept. B, Brandenburg, Ky. 





How to Keep Turkeys 
From Dying 


Over 30,000 Turkey Raisers have 
found that Ray-zem helps take the bad 
luck out of turkey raising. Use it in 
the feed or drinking water, 4 teaspoon- 
ful daily for each 10 Turkevs. Me 
size $1.00; pint $2.50; 4% Gal. $7.50. Cc. 
O. D. if you_ wish. Money back if you 
are not satisfied. Booklet Free. 


Turkey 
Book 
Free 











EVERARD-MORRIS CO.,904 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 


(555R) 17 
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TOP - DRESS 
WITH 


PoTASH 
IT PAYS! 























See these attractive prices on return | 
mail shipments. Pay your Postman | 
the balance plus postage. Ten noted | 
laying varieties Ay the South’s old- | 
est and largest producer of good | 
chicks. Nearly Tile flock bloodtest- | 
ed and state inspected. Now’s the | 
time to refill your brooders. 
lrooding’’ accompanies each order. 









Rox, 
Vh 
Br. 


Wire 


POAT wy meee KS 


CHICKS C.0.D. GET THEM BEFORE YOU PAY 


sf. Orps., Wyan. g 6.00 1h 0 100 
Jersey Giants ...... - 450 8.00 15 76 140 
and Wh. Leghorns.. 3.00 5.50 10 45 90 


Assorted for 
deci and helpful 


NORMAN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY (FOR 16 YEARS), 






Per 25 50 100 500 1000 


Reds and Wh, Rox.$3.50 $6.00 $11 $50 $100 





Broilers ... 3.00 5.00 9 43 85 
catalog free. Book, ‘‘Baby Chick 


in a hurry. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


if you’re 





May and June, 


White Leghorns 
Heavy 


Our new low prices on HI-GRADE CHICKS, delivered to your door, 

live delivery guaranteed. We will have chicks every Mon. and Thurs. through 

pick the date you want your chicks, just send us $1.00 with 
D 


Mixed 
TROUTVILLE. POULTRY FARM, 









100% 


your order, and we will ship bal, due C. 0. 1 
Barred Rocks snd Reds .-- $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $7 30 
White Wyandottes ... a ees Ok 400 7.50 14.00 67.50 


3.00 5.50 anton pI 


eer ee 59 
INC., Dept. 100, TROUTVILLE, ve 








RIVERSIDE CHICKS, 
teen years, now 
Send for illustrated catalog 





acuseszons R. F. D. 4-B 





Prices Reduced on Riverside Chicks 


famous throughout the South for the past thir- 
better than 


lower, quality unexcelled by any 


eX Bs RIVERSIDE HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM 


ever. All popular breeds and strains. 
and NEW REVISED PRICE LIST. Prices 
large hatchery in America. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











QUALITY Blood 
Tested CHICKS 


Profits—get QUALITY 
State blood-tested and 
health and 


For Better Results and Bigger 
CHICKS, All from purebred, 
selected for perfect 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown 
information at once. Address 


Box A, Lynchburg, Va. 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO., 
THAT PAY 


CHICKS THE BILLS 


CUARANTER? Bae | reese. | sieteeid 
TE DIARR 
Under mauinaan™ y N. C. Dee my Agriculture and 
bred for high egg production as well as Standard qual- 
ifications. Only TWO BREEDS, 8S. hode Island 
Reds and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Real Quality Chicks 
at Hatchery Prices. 


BECKWITH POULTRY FARM, Aeme, North Carolina 


high egg production. 
Leghorns. Send for 











MASSANUTTEN STATE 


CERTIFIED 


Chicks— PAY 


Every breeder Blood Tested by Vir- 
ginia Department of Agriculture. Ev- 
ery Chick Certified and shipped under 
Official State Label. Reasonably pric- 





ed. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons. Hatching 
every week. 


Write for Catalog, stating breed and 
quantity desired. 


MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 
3560 arrisonburg, Va. 


Box 














-Blood-Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES 
Free brooder and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 
bred, culled and inspected chicks. No advance in 
price. Write today for prices. 307 egg blood 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 




















S. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


From quality breeders sired by pedigreed 


males. Before you place your order for 
May chicks, don’t fail to get my latest 
prices. Ask for 1930 Circular. One of the 


of quality Leg- 


South’s pioneer producers 
thousands 


horn chicks. Nineteenth season; 
of satisfied customers. 


CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 























BABY CHICKS 
FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 
be ‘ag and Tancred Strn. ot 500 
Leghorns ........ “. 50 $ 8.00 oe ee? = $70.00 00 


s. .% Brown Leghorns ...... 4.50 5 

S. C. Rocks and Reds ..... 5.50 10.00 47.50 30:00 
White Wyandottes .......... 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons ..... 5.50 10.09 47.50 90.00 
A-cor‘ed Light Breeds ...... 400 7.00 32.50 60.00 


Assorted Heavy Breeds ...... 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
100% mrepald, safe delivery muaranteed, Order from 

his ad, or write for circul: 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box 5. ‘Richfield, Pa. 
TAKE NOTICE!—100.000 Chicks for May Delivery! 
White Leghorns, as Rocks and Reds, $12; Silver Laced 
Wyandottes, 25 for $4; ad for $7.50; Light Mixed, $8; 
Heavy Mixed, $9; t Assort $7. Hatched from carefully 
selected free renee foci. ‘Order from “this ad or write 
fer circulars. elivery guaranteed 














THE RICHFIELD’ HATCHERY. Box 46, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write hd 


Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 








Ferris and Hollywood Strains 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


Our breeders are large birds, long, deep 
rectangular bodies. Selected for size, type 


and egg pro:tuction. 
$8.00 per 100 $37.50—500 $70.00—1.°00 
BICHFIELR 


Cc 
someats POULTEY F Am 


~ ~o 


“PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS orien ‘hounds of 


eight-week-old pullets. Also eggs. etc. Trapnested 
igreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years, Winners at 


20 egg contests. Records * 320 eces. Coane and spe-~- 
cial price bulletin free. 
‘ss Rapids, Mich. 
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ship c 
George B. Ferris, 930 use 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
RED POLL CATT THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
Butts and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
, being of good beef form and high producers of 








purpose, 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Reute 1, Advanee, North Carolina. 


“CHECK and 


II. Must Grow Half Bale or More Per Acre 
HOSE who can’t grow cotton for 15 cents per 
pound or less this year counting in one’s own 
labor at a reasonable price, had better not grow it. 

This means a half bale per acre is about the lowest yield 
that one should make, Government figures show that 
those who. grow a bale or more per acre-can produce 
it for around 9 to 10 cents per pound. 
is important, of course, that we 
o secure a higher 


The Progressive Farmer 


April 5, 1930 


HIS staterhent hits the nail squarely on 
the head. This is the year of all years 
when the farmer who makes money must pro- 
duce his crop at the very lowest cost per pound. 


“Chilean Nitrate of Soda is a God-send to 
the farmer” a southern banker declares, be- 
cause it permits the farmer to make sure of 
lower cost per pound. It makes every acre pro- 
duce more cotton...not just a little more, but 
enough more to show a fine profit on every 
dollar’s worth you use. For instance: 


1007 supervised cotton demonstrations 

conducted last year all over the south, 

proved that side-dressing with an aver- 

age of 180 Ibs. per acre of Chilean Nitrate 

made average increased yields of 416 Ibs. 
of seed cotton. Every dollar 
invested in Chilean Nitrate 
brought back $5.70. Average in- 
crease in net profit per acre 
was $23.08. 


Side-dress your cotton, your corn, your truck, 
and top-dress pasture grass with Chilean Ni- 
trate. Insist on Chilean Nitrate for this is the 
only natural fertilizer in the world. It isn’t 
new and untried. American farmers have used 
it for 100 years to increase per acre yields 
and profits. 


It isn’t too late to get all the Chilean Nitrate 
you need. See your dealer. He can get all you 
want even if he has already sold out. Or write 
our nearest office listed below. 


Special New Book 


Just ready—‘“How to Side Dress Cotton and 
Corn,” a complete book of instruction. Free. 
Ask for Book No. 20 or tear out this ad and 
mail it with your name and address written 
on the margin. 


1830-1930.. One hundred years of fertilizer service to 
American agriculture. 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D, C. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 38-P 








“ITS SODA 
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A UTOPIAN RHAPSODY 

“Will you he so good as to drive off the | 
track?’’ asked the motorman, and the truck 
driver promptly pulled to one side. 

“Thank you, ever and ever so 
added the motorman with a smile. 
a perfect dear!” | 

“You're welcome,” said the truck driver, | 
“but you must pardon my seeming careless- 
ness; I really had no idea your car was so 
near.” 


| 
| 
chee | 
much,” | 
“You’re | 

| 


NO SAVING 
“Now, Charies,’”’ said the teacher, “if your | 
father can do a piece of work in one hour, | 
and your mother can do it in one hour, how | 
long would’ it take both of them to do it?” | 
“Three hours,” answered Charles, “counting | 
the time they would waste in arguing.”—Week- | 
ly Scotsman. 


EX POST MORTEM 

Tourist—“What’s that crowd down at the | 
courthouse?” 

Native—‘‘Oh, they’re tryin’ the case o’ Sam 
Johnson, suh.” 

Tourist—“Sam Johnson! Why, that was the 
man that was lynched yesterday, wasn’t it?” 

Native—“Yaas, suh; but today some of the | 
boys got to feelin’ curious to know whether 
he was innocent or guilty, suh.’’—Montreal 
Star. 


MAD 
“You should have seen me foaming at the 
mouth the other morning.” 
“Were you mad?” 
“Tl sure was. Id brushed my teeth with | 
shaving cream.” | 





TRUE FRIENDS | 


They had been married only a short time | 
when he was required to take a fifty-mile mo- | 
tor trip without her. | 

Starting in the morning he swore he would | 
return for the 7 o’clock dinner.. But 7 o’clock 
found him absent. The hours went by and 
still no husband. 

When 10 o’clock came the frantic bride | 
sent this telegram to a friend of his.in each | 
of five towns through which he would pass: 

“John is missing. Much worried. Have 
you seen anything of him?” 

Hubby. reached home at midnight, having 
had engine trouble by the way, and soon the 
answers began to arrive. Each telegram read: 

“John is all right. He is spending the 
night with me.” 


A JAM SHORTAGE 


“Mamma,” said little Dora at the break- 
fast table, “does God know everything?” 
“Certainly.” 

“Does he know that I am _ now eating 
bread with jam on it?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then, mamma, does he know there isn’t 
much jam on it?” 
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fr AIN' NEVUH 1S 

BIN ouT O’ WORK- 
—- I GITS PLINTY 
To DO CASE I AbLLuZz. 
DooEs WHUT I GiTS! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
I jes’ nach'ly hates house-work—hit’s 
so combinin’!! 





Rid your barnyard of | 
rodents by shooting 4 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING 


Coated 22’s 3 


Ridding your place of + 

thieving rodents and 

pests of every descrip — 

tion is a job that ought, 

to be left up to WeEsTERN } 

Lubaloy-.22’s. Theéset 
hard-hitting, straight-shoot- | 
ing little cartridges hit ™ 
where you point. They will 
make your barnyard hunt | 
ing more effective. 


Loaded with Wesrern’s: 
special non-corrosive prim- 
ing and smokeless powder, 
Lubaloy .22’s make gun 
cleaning unnecessary. They 
are free from grease. Clean © 
to handle. Lint or grit will 7 
not stick to them and get | 
into your gun. Sold by deal 
ers everywhere. Write us 
for free leaflets describin, 
the special advantages 0 
Lubaloy .22°s and WESTERN © 
Super-X, Field and Xpert 
shotgun shells. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY ® 
545 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 





